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In 1931 an associated group of mattress manufacturers came 
to Advertising Headquarters for advice. They had perfected, 
and protected with patents, a new mattress. It was of the 
inner-spring type, but tuftless — “as soft as white clouds 
and smooth as blue sky.” 

For them we prepared a carefully mapped plan fitted 
to a modest initial advertising appropriation. With this they 
sallied forth to build a business. 

Despite unfavorable economic conditions, °32 saw foun- 
dations laid on bed-rock. °33 saw side walls rising and 
rafters stretched across. 

Today Sleeper Products, Inc., with twenty-nine strategi- 
cally located factories, is one of the leading producers of 
mattresses and box springs in this country. Its retail outlets 
number thousands ; its consumer customers tens of thousands. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Adcertising Headquarters: Washington Square, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK ° BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT « LONDON « MONTREAL « BUENOS AIRES « SAO PAULO 
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A Graphic Explanation of 






Iowa’s October Business 
Advance... 


Business in lowa 
is firmly founded upon 
increased purchasing power 
plus a willingness and a 
need to buy. In Iowa 
today there exists an 
amazing market for all 
manner of goods from 
automobiles to barbed wire 
fencing. With farm in- 
come millions of dollars 
in excess of 1933, the 
restrained buying desires 
of years have been un- 
leashed. 


Alert advertisers know 


the one certain way of 


reaching this rich and ex- 
panding market — through 
the quarter million circu- 
lation of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 
among lIowa’s most able 


buyers. 
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This 


UNDERLYING the amply ab- 
sorbing problem of how to 
make a profit lies the question: 
Is there a right to profit? 

True, the question bothers few 
business men. But from all points 
of the compass blow winds of 
propaganda; and they water the 
eyes and blur the vision of an un- 
known number of consumers. 

Impending, ominously, is a ses- 
sion of Congress that will be sea- 
soned—if seasoned is the right 
word—with liberals grading from 
pink to pop-eyed. We shall hear 
much about fiscal octopi, and about 
Big Business, and about The Inter- 
ests, and about the right of busi- 
ness to realize a reward. 

Meanwhile, however, it might be 
wise to tell the public, which is the 
constituency of all office holders, 
the true profit story. 

How? An excellent channel, 
suggests Arthur H. Little in this 
week’s leading article, is institu- 
tional advertising—not to clothe in- 
dividual enterprises with shiny 
prestige, but to explain, economi- 
cally, the functions of business as 
a machine whose products touch 
and benefit our daily lives. 

* * * 


Though we be a hundred million 
guinea pigs, the Kallet-Schlink 
group on the one hand and the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board on the 
other are not the only agencies at 
work among us to elevate our con- 
sumer state. Any manufacturer 
who believes, complacently, that he 
needs to deal with flaw-picking 
consumer groups on only two 
fronts is living in an optimist’s 
paradise. C. B. Larrabee has been 
counting up inquisitive 
and he finds that the groups ed 
their ramifications are numerous 
enough and broad enough to de- 





Week 


serve every manufacturer's atten- 
tive concern. 
** * 


There’s a scrap impending over 
the effort of the Department of 
Agriculture to alphabetize canned 
foods. The Department would 

de them w ” “B, ” and Ot ” 

by the National Canners As- 
sociation, food processors and dis- 
tributors contemplate court action 
in their fight to save brands. The 
battle, reported this week from 
Printers’ INK’s Washington bu- 
reau, promises to carry to high 
places a warmly contested issue 
and to establish, eventually, a far- 
reaching precedent. 

*>_ * * 


General Electric has developed 
and released a bandwagon. That 
would be an item under the head- 
ing of New Products, were it not 
for the fact that the new G-E 
bandwagon is a promotional cam- 
paign behind G-E radios. The 
program, described in this issue by 
E. E. Irwin, is an epoch-marker in 
G-E merchandising history. 

* * * 

A young man saw a sign that 
read: “Campbell’s Beefsteak To- 
mato Ketchup.” Worried by the 
sign, the young man went to the 
head of the Campbell Preserve 
Company—a middle-aged gentle- 
man named Arthur Dorrance—and 
told him the sign was unfortunate, 
in that it seemed to limit ketchup 
in its choice of soul mates. Sir? 
Oh, beefsteak was an adjective 
modifying, not ketchup, but to- 
mato? “Well,” said the young 
man, “your sign still is wrong.” 
Thus, this week under the title, 
“When Campbell’s Was New,” 
does A. Wineburgh lead off his 
autobiography—an unusual auto- 
bio male about an unusual man 
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who has labored far and wide in 
the advertising vineyard and now 
is president of Carbona Products 
Co. 

* * * 

H. D. Shaw, who writes good 
sales letters, presents eleven ap- 
peals he has found generally ef- 
fective. Of course, he says, there 
are others. Indeed, after all the 
millions of letters that have been 
written, someone may yet find an 
appeal brand new. The title: 
“Letters as Salesmen.”’ 

* * * 


Anyway, there is a new strategy 
in coupons. This week, William 
T. Laing points out how, thanks to 
the discovery of a dual use for it, 
the mundane coupon is no longer 
so pedestrian. It pulls. 

* * * 

In step with national housing ef- 
fort, the Hoffman Specialty Com- 
pany gets going on an aggressive 
drive for business * * * Having 
streaked the continent in intro- 
ductory dashes, the Burlington’s 
Zephyr settles down to business, 
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backed by zippy, high-speed copy 
* * * Announcing new lines, Ed- 
ward Rosenberg, president of 
Fashion Park, speaks over a rec- 
ord, person-to-person hookup by 
telephone * * * Reversing prece- 
dent and asking consumers to tell 
—in a contest—why they don’t use 
the product, the Flako Products 
Company uncovers new sales 
points * * * Waterman inks-up 
for an advertising campaign built 
out of letters of satisfied users. 
eS 

This week the Schoolmaster’s 
pointer directs attention to: a new 
kind of price list that isn’t a list 
at all, but a two-part disc; “bull’s- 
eye” copy: the blessings of keep- 
ing at it; Hungarian ingenuity in 
branding soap; and a new way to 
balloon the speeches of advertis- 
ing’s conversationalists. 

The editorials discuss: . the 
Haase agency study; the compara- 
tive values of a dollar and a con- 
structive evening; damning tor- 
pedoes; and the trouble that Huey 
Long is brewing for collectors-by- 
mail, 
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More Checks 


More Business 
Check Transactions Up 53.5% 


USINESS activity in Providence during October, as measured 
by local bank clearings, showed a decided improvement 
from the preceding month. Check transactions recorded at the 
Providence Clearing House last month totaled $41,175,000, an 
increase of 53.5 per cent from the volume reported for September 
and a gain of 7.6 per cent from the $38,276,000 for September 
1933. The seasonal increase from September to October nor- 
‘mally amounts to nearly 28 per cent. 


Highest Since 1932 


Last month's clearings not only established a new high for 1934, 
but also represented a volume larger than in any month since 
January 1932. A good market is getting better. 

















Providence Journal « Bulletin 
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SCORE CARD 
for Milwaukee 
(10 Months, 1934) 

CLASSIFICATIONS FIRST IN LINAGE 
AMUSEMENTS JOURNAL 
AUTOMOBILE JOURNAL * 
AUTO ACCESSORIES AND TIRES JOURNAL * 
BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT JOURNAL * 
CIGARS, CIGARETIES AND TOBACCO JOURNAL 
DEPARTMENT STORES JOURNAL + 
EDUCATION JOURNAL 
ELECTRICAL JOURNAL 
FINANCIAL JOURNAL 
FOODS AND GROCERIES JOURNAL * 
FURNITURE AND HOME FURNISHINGS JOURNAL ** 
HARDWARE AND SPORTING GOODS JOURNAL * 
JEWELRY JOURNAL 
LAUNDRIES AND CLEANERS JOURNAL 
MEDICAL JOURNAL 
MEN’S WEAR JOURNAL 
BEAUTY SHOPS JOURNAL 
CHURCHES JOURNAL * 
FLORISTS JOURNAL 
FUEL. JOURNAL 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES JOURNAL *=* *** 
PUBLISHERS JOURNAL 
RADIO AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS JOURNAL 
RESORTS AND TRAVEL JOURNAL 
SHOES , JOURNAL ** 
TOILETRIES AND DRUG STORES JOURNAL *** 
WOMEN’S WEAR JOURNAL ** 
* More linage than the other two papers combined. ** Twice as much linage as the 


other two papers combined. *** Three times as much. *** *** Six times as much. 


In Retail, General, Classified and Total linage, The Journal also led the 
other two Milwaukee papers combined. Whatever the prodact or service 
—feminine, masculine, general or family appeal—The Journal sells it 
to Milwaukee most effectively and at one low cost. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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What Right to Profits? 


Let Business, Accused Before the Public, Present Its Case in 
the Open, Before the Bar of Public Opinion 


By Arthur H. Little 


H‘s business any right to profit? 
In the sea of business affairs, that question, that issue, 
sweeps as a tide beneath other issues that are mere whitecaps. 
Upon its breast is borne the heterogeneous, close-massed 
fleet whose flotillas are industries and whose battered units are 
business enterprises—enterprises whose navigators, constantly 


jockeying for position, yet find 
time, occasionally, to wonder which 
way the fleet is moving. 

And which way blows the wind 
of public reaction? The signs are 
confusing. 

Because a buccaneer once barked, 
“The public be damned!” there 
came into being, almost overnight, 
a brand-new profession, designed 
to serve as industry’s own Emily 
Post. The first task of the public- 
relations counselors was to teach 
Big Business better manners. Later, 
other agencies and other forces 
went further and inculcated better 
intentions. 

Then, with the situation fairly 
well in hand, we marched into a 
war, marched out of it—and fell 
into a depression. 

Two years ago this month, the 
public elected a President so lib- 
eral that his political strategists 
deemed it an expedient idea to 
broadcast—to the East—the assur- 
ance that “Roosevelt is not a rad- 
ical.” This month, the public 
strengthened his arm by sending 
him a newer and stronger New 
Deal Congress. In Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s time, the public has 
learned the meaning of the word 
economics. In his time, the public 
has seen Wall Street scourged, 
and demagnetized magnates brought 
to book for abusing public trust. 
In his time, the public has been 


ae 


ow 

prodded into skepticism about the 
social and economic values of in- 
dustrial policies and the dollars- 
and-cents values—taking into ac- 
count, of course, the outlandish 
cost of advertising—of industrial 
products. 

In his time, and under the NRA, 
the public has seen industry cor- 
ralled, bridled, and harnessed. In 
his time, the public has seen the 
deepest invasion by Government 
into the field of business control. 

And throughout, it seems, the 
public has approved. Should lib- 
eralism go farther, the public, no 
doubt, would still approve. 

Yet there are voices that rise in 
protest. Although the President, 
himself, has said that the profit 
system is to remain, there are men 
at the heads of business concerns 
who fear that the liberal momen- 
tum will carry too far. Although 
there is much to be said for prog- 
ress, if the progress is in the wrong 
direction a discreet shipmaster 
doesn’t hesitate to drop anchor. 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s time, the pub- 
lic has heard the head of the 
industrial house of Du Pont thus 
declare itself : 

“I mean that all government 
regulation of business, as such, and 
as distinguished from any other 
forms of activity, should be abol- 
ished. I mean that business should 
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In 1917, on the heels of the First 
Liberty Loan campaiga which brought 
subscriptions of more than three billion 
dollars, the American Red Cross was 
faced with the immediate necessity of 
raising $100,000,000 in gifts. 

_ How could the wartime activities and 


‘Bneeds of the Red\Cross be brought 


home to the people With such force 
that every man, woman and ehild in 
the consley Sentra ee ent 
Bdollar? 

The way, as it turned out, wes very 
simple. All that the organization was 

ing, all that it stood for, were sum- 
ned up in the words, ‘‘The Greatest 


fulness—thet raised the issue above 
rtument. ‘The heart of America un- 

derstood _ Statistics would only 
ve confused, The Red Cross fund 
as oversubscribed by $14, 000,000. 


“We need 
more selling in our advertis- 


ou frequently hear, 


ng,” by which is usually meant 
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a more thorough explanation of 
the merits of the product as the 
manufacturer sees them. 


But this kind of selling does not 
sell many people. Actual selling 
must create a mood, not win an 
argument. Great masses of peo- 
ple can be influenced quickly only 
through their emotions. The 
stréet.corner vendor understands 
this instinctiv rely. The successful 
politician understands it. 

More selling is needed—the real 
selling of a basic idea that pene- 
trates the armor of indifference 


and strikes a spark from human 
need. It is this type of selling 
which J. Walter Thompson Com- 


pany believes in and practices. 


The continued success of scores 
of products this year testifies to 
its power. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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not be prohibited by government, 
or compelled by government to do 
things which private individuals 
are not prohibited or compelled to 


oO. 

“Tf I have a hole in my back 
yard and employ a man to dig coal 
out of it for my own use, I see no 
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reason why I should be compelled 
to treat him any better or any 
worse, or pay him better or any 
less, than a coal company employ- 
ing 10,000 men to do the same 
thing. 

“Business is merely an aggrega- 
tion of individuals to do something 
that a single individual can do, 
but less efficiently and less success- 
fully. Business should be treated 
as an individual is treated—no bet- 
ter, no worse.” 

Well, if we are to stem any tide, 
if we are to establish, openly, the 
right of business to exist and to 
realize profits, then perhaps that 
sort of argument, loudly enough 
declaimed by a sufficient number 
of declaimers, might suffice. A 
captious critic might point out that, 
as between the coal company and 
the suppositional hole in Mr. du 
Pont’s palatial back yard, there are 
important differences. 

There is the matter of the weight 
and the influence of numbers. If, 
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on the same day, the 10,000 miners 
of the coal company and the lone- 
some digger in the D:. Pont yard 
should throw down their picks and 
walk angrily out, loudly demand- 
ing more pay and fancier wash- 
rooms, then the coal company 
would find itself in a far brinier 
pickle than would Mr. du Pont. 
For, as compared with Mr. du 
Pont’s aroused, one-man person- 
nel, the coal company’s crew would 
be 10,000 times as mad, and, if 
they took to throwing rocks would 
break 10,000 times as many win- 
dows. And in the community they 
would spread 10,000 times as much 
bad-will. 

Mass relationships create prob- 
lems of their own; and for this 
reason and with the Du Pont logic 
aside, a less impassioned view 
would envision methods more ef- 
fective. 

Consider advertising. More defi- 
nitely now than ever before, ad- 
vertising is industry’s voice. On 
occasion, the voice has spoken out 
of turn. It has spoken, not truth- 
fully, but with too much enthu- 
siasm; and thus it has helped to 
bring business to the point where 
it must defend itself. Some kinds 
of advertising cause the public to 
laugh. Yet the public reads; and 
that which is sound, that which is 
careful not to over-state, the pub- 
lic believes. 

Advertising confronts an oppor- 
tunity to correct befogged and 
biased opinion. That which the 
press agents have done, surrepti- 
tiously, and often not particularly 
well, for a handful of clients, ad- 
vertising can do for all business. 

Advertising knows how; for ad- 
vertising has acquired skill in the 
art of presenting, in their proper 
lights, not only the products of 
commerce, but the institutions and 
their social and economic signifi- 
cance. 

In the last twenty years or so, 
American advertising skill has pro- 
duced many institutional campaigns, 
most of which were designed, not 
to discuss economic issues, but to 
establish prestige. The effects have 
been far-reaching. Here, however, 
we can examine only a few such 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Most New 
Yorkers are newspaper 
readers, though their editorial 
tastes vary as widely as their stand- 
ards of living. Since few people buy 
more than one evening newspaper, no 
other evening newspaper in New York 
has a circulation that is “just the same” 
as The Sun’s. Surveys show that in the sub- 
urbs and in the better residential districts 
within New York City The Sun goes and 
stays in more homes than any other 
weekday newspaper . . . Remem- 
ber this when you plan your 
advertising schedule for 
New York. 
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The =iel> Sun 


NEW YORK 
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It Was Just a Slip 





Wherein Printers’ INK Sets Itself Right with Professor Young 
and Four A’s 


(Telegram) 
CHICAGO ILL 
EDITOR PRINTERS’ INK 
185 MADISON AVE 

MY ATTENTION HAS BEEN 
CALLED TO STATEMENT IN 
EDITORIAL BOX PAGE FORTY 
ONE OF YOUR CURRENT ISSUE 
IN WHICH I AM DESCRIBED AS 
HAVING ACTED QUOTE IN BE- 
HALF OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES UNQUOTE IS NOT 
THIS STATEMENT INACCURATE 
AND PREJUDICIAL STOP IF 
UPON REVIEW YOU THINK SO I 
WOULD BE PLEASED IF YOU 
FIND IT POSSIBLE TO CORRECT 
IT 

JAMES W YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
sé © 
Tue Crowe. PusiisHinc COMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On page 41 of the November 15 
issue of Printers’ INK there appears 
an absolutely erroneous statement. 

In saying “Professor Young, act- 
ing in behalf of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies” you 
have given the hard work of a small 
group of national advertisers, the na- 
tional publishers and representatives 
of the agents, and the thorough, 
scholarly work of James Young, a 
black eye without meaning to. 

The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies did not father the 
Young investigation. They did agree 
to come in with this small group of 
large national advertisers and five of 
the leading magazine publishers, and 
to co-operate fully in making a 
thorough and impartial study and 
report. 

The constant inference on the part 
of the Association of National Ad- 


Joins Frost, Landis and Kohn 


Arthur H. Merritt, Jr., for many 
years with newspaper representatives 
in New York and for four years with 
the New York Times, has joined the 
York office of 
and Kohn, publishers’ 


sales staff of the New 
Frost, Landis 
representatives, 
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vertisers that the agents “cooked up’ 
the Young report is very unfair. 
Lee W. MAxweELt, 
Chairman of the Board. 


UR apologies to Professor 

Young, Mr. Maxwell, A. W. 
Erickson (who called us on the 
telephone), President John Benson 
of the Four A’s (whose telephone 
call came in a couple of minutes 
after Mr. Erickson’s) and to any 
other good American citizen who 
read the editorial introduction to 
Mr. Grimes’ splendid summary of 
Albert E, Haase’s agency compen- 
sation report which appeared in 
last week’s Printers’ INK. 

Be it known, here and now, that 
Professor Young in making his 
study, “Advertising Agency Com- 
pensation in Relation to the Total 
Cost of Advertising,” was not act- 
ing officially for the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies. 
The Association was of course an 
interested party in the transaction ; 
but Professor Young was retained 
by a committee representing adver- 
tisers, publishers and advertising 
agencies. R. R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble, was the ad- 
vertisers’ committee member, while 
Mr. Maxwell acted in behalf of 
the publishers and Mr. Erickson 
for the agents. 

We knew all this well enough, 
of course; and the history of the 
Young report has been published 
in these columns—correctly, too— 
several times, 

Getting the connection wrong 
last week was just a slip. 

It was only another of them 
things. 

It was a mistake of 
and not of the heart. 


the head 


— 
Heads Jelke Sales 


Fred E. Scott has been appointed 
general sales manager of the John F. 
Jelke Company, Chicago. Mr. Scott has 
been associated with the Jelke organiza- 
tion in various sales capacities ter the 
last twelve years, most recently as East 
ern sales manager. 
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In New York €ity more women 
paying over 85 for shoes are reached | 
in their homes per advertising dollar 
by The New York Times than by any _ 
other newspaper.—From_ the Polk — 
Consumer Census. | 
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*FIRST TEN MONTHS 1934 
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ia —Chicago’s Home Newspaper 





GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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Inquisitive Consumers 


They Number Thousands, Instead of Small Groups, as Many 
Advertisers Fondly Imagine 


By C. B. 


DURING the last ten years 

there has been a rapidly grow- 
ing consciousness on the part of 
the consumer that he is a consumer. 
This did not grow from nothing, 
but has been carefully fostered by 
a number of different groups inter- 
ested in consumer problems. 

Consumers’ Research, Inc., for 
instance, has battled vigorously for 
its particular conception of the 
rights of the consumer. Whether 
or not advertisers disagree heartily 
with what Schlink and Kallet have 
had to say, we cannot overlook the 
fact that C. R. has set thousands 
of people to thinking about them- 
selves as consumers. 

Advertisers, unfortunately, are 
inclined to feel that, with the ex- 
ception of Consumers’ Research 
and the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board, there is not a great deal of 
so-called consumer education tak- 
ing place. This belief is so wide 
of the mark as to be laughable, if 
the situation were not really so 
serious, 

Consumers’ Research and the 
Consumers’ Advisory Board are 
only two organizations in the field 
of “consumer education.” There 
are other groups whose activities 
are reaching many more thousands 
than either of these. 

It is safe to say that much of 
this educational work will benefit 
advertisers rather than harm them. 
Some of it, however, is so ob- 
viously unfair and so obviously 
built on the work of lobbyists and 
propagandists that advertisers can 
no longer afford to be ignorant of 
the extent of the work of the con- 
sumer educators. 

A few of the groups in the field, 
notable among them Consumers’ 
Research, have taken the attitude 
that there is nothing to be gained 
by co-operation with advertisers. 
Some groups refuse to see any- 
thing good in advertising—except 
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that of their own services—and 
therefore eliminate it entirely from 
any of their considerations .except 
to attack it on every occasion. 

Other groups are not particularly 
friendly toward advertising and 
advertisers, but are sufficiently 
open-minded so that they do not 
condemn products merely because 
they are advertised. 

Other groups have shown great 
willingness to co-operate with ad- 
vertisers and take advantage of the 
great body of data that has been 
uncovered by the research of many 
manufacturers selling branded 
merchandise. 


Very Few Advertisers 
Know the Situation 


I have found in my talks with 
advertisers that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, they are almost entirely 
ignorant of the study of advertised 
products now being made by men 
and women, boys and girls. The 
latter two groups are exceedingly 
important because the younger 
generation in schools and colleges 
is being subjected to vigorous 
propaganda against advertising. 

Recently an official in the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
was kind enough to give me an 
outline of some of the more im- 
portant groups that are studying 
consumer problems. Not all of 
these groups are definitely study- 
ing advertising as such but most 
of them are subjecting advertised 
products to rigid scrutiny. 

This official cautions me that 
the figures may not be accurate, 
but they are close enough to ac- 
curacy to give a broad picture of 
what is being done. It seems to 
me highly important that adver- 
tisers study these figures to realize 
the many ramifications of “con- 
sumer education” as it is now car- 
ried on, This official’s figures are: 

“(1) The American Association 
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of University Women, an organi- 
zation of 40,000 women university 
graduates, with 637 branches, two 
years ago added ‘consumer pur- 
chasing’ to the topics suggested 
for study groups of the various 
branches. A fifty-eight-page study 
outline, entitled ‘Scientific Consumer 
Purchasing’, was prepared and this, 
together with reprints of articles 
and mimeographed material, is sold 
at cost ($1.25) for the use of such 
groups. To date, approximately 
500 of these kits have been sold. 
In addition, the Association has a 
record of at least seventeen 
branches which held open forums 
and seminars that included study 
of consumer problems during 1933 
and 1934, and seven branches in 
which the study was continued 
throughout last winter. 

“(2) The annual statistical re- 
port compiled by the Office of Co- 
operative Extension Work for 1932 
shows that 457 county extension 
agents, principally home demon- 
stration agents, conducted work 
on better buying methods for the 
home. Their reports show that 
49,470 farm families adopted rec- 
ommended methods in buying for 
the home. In 1933 the statistical 
report showed 505 agents report- 
ing work on consumer buying, with 
55,320 homes following recom- 
mended methods in buying for the 
home. Buying for the home as 
presented by extension agents in- 
cludes standards, consumer tests, 
and how to judge advertising. A 
common procedure, as for instance 
for foods, is for the women to 
bring four to six brands of certain 
food products, such as canned toma- 
toes, coffee or cocoa and at the 
meeting to carry out tests follow- 
ing research procedure to deter- 
mine the relationship between qual- 
ity and price. 

“Information on good buying 
practices is presented through the 
work of 4-H Club girls as well as 
aault clubs. The number of Junior 
Clubs organized in 1933 was 57,406, 
with a total number of boys and 
girls enrolled 921,965. A majority 
of the girls, numbering 545,822, are 
given work on wise clothing and 
food buying. Some work is given 
also in the wise choice of furni- 
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ture and furnishings in the home. 
“Extension agents report 67,852 
communities carrying on extension 
programs. In adult home demon- 
stration work for women there are 
43,108 groups organized with a 
membership of 859,967 women. 

“(3) The 1934 resolutions of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers contain the following 
paragraph headed ‘Consumer Pro- 
tection’ : 

Appreciative of the efforts of the 
Federal Government through numer- 
ous emergency agencies to effect 
broader economic justice, we cannot 
over-emphasize the importance of or- 
ganized consumer co-operation. If 
justice is to be meted equally to pro- 
ducer, distributor, labor, and to the 
public whom they serve, strong con- 
sumer consciousness and co-opera- 
tion must be aroused. 


“(4) The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, an organiza- 
tion of about 9,000 professional 
home economists and homemakers, 
and made up of fifty-two affiliated 
State and territorial associations, 
has a_ standing committee on 
the standardization of consumers’ 
goods. This committee now con- 
sists of twenty members scattered 
throughout the country. Most of 
the State associations have a simi- 
lar committee. The national as- 
sociation is organized into so-called 
divisions and departments. The De- 
partment of Extension Service and 
the Textiles and Clothing Division 
have similar committees. The De- 
partment of Homemaking has 
sponsored programs and forums on 
consumer buying. 

“The Department of Student 
Clubs of the association represents 
the 1,024 student clubs which are 
affliated with the association. 
These are composed of home eco- 
nomics students in colleges and 
high schools and have taken an 
active interest in consumer pur- 
chasing studies. Programs of this 
kind have been carried on since 
1930. They have included con- 
sideration of such subjects as 
hosiery, cosmetics, bread, and labels 
on canned goods. 

“For example, during the last 
year a study on labels on canned 
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goods was conducted under the 
leadership of the Home Economics 
Club of the University of Iowa, 
with clubs of all parts of the coun- 
try co-operating. Some 2,600 labels 
were studied. 

“(5) This year the League of 
Women Voters has as one of what 
that organization calls its ‘support 
items,’ the activities of the Gov- 
ernment which tend to protect the 
interests of the consumer. These 
‘support items’ are, of course, the 
subject of discussion in the State 
and local leagues. 

“(6) There are home economics 
departments in all of the land- 
grant colleges and in most of the 
universities and some privately en- 
dowed colleges. Practically all of 
such departments have at least one 
course on ‘buying’ in which con- 
sumer problems are considered. 

“In addition, many of the eco- 
nomics (‘pure’ economics, not home 
economics) departments of the 
colleges and universities in which 
hoth men and women are enrolled 
are now putting in courses on ‘the 
consumer.’ It is very difficult to 
get figures on the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in such work. 

“The records of the Office of 
Education in Washington show 
that in 1932, there were 10,205 
undergraduate students enrolled in 
colleges and universities for the 
degree of home economics. That 
does not include those registered 
for other degrees but taking some 
courses in home economics. In 
the »ublic high schools the record 
shows that 283,219 students were 
taking courses definitely labeled 
home economics. 

“(7) A number of national or- 
ganizations have issued outlines for 
the use of their local groups and 
others interested in this field. For 
example, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has distributed 
approximately 3,500 copies of an 


+ 


Texaco Appoints Newell-Emmett 


Effective January 1, the Newell-Em- 
mett Company, Inc., New York agency, 
will handle general magazine and news- 
paper advertising of Texaco petroleum 
products. Advertising in other media 
will continue to be handled by present 
igencies of the Texas Company. 
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outline for club programs entitled 
‘Household Purchasing’ which was 
published in 1930. References sup- 
plementing this are sent out from 
time to time. 

“The Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the State College of 
Washington is distributing a mim- 
eographed circular, ‘Consumer Pur- 
chasing, Suggestions for Club Pro- 
grams. A couple of years ago, the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs issued an outline for study 
groups in that organization entitled 
‘Buy Intelligently.’ In June, 1934, 
the School of Business and the 
Department of Home Economics 
of the University of Chicago held 
a conference on ‘Education of the 
Consumer’ at which a selected list 
of reading references and guides 
for the household buyer were dis- 
tributed. 

“(8) There are 100 Consumers’ 
County Councils now organized 
studying consumers’ problems un- 
der the National Emergency Coun- 


cil. 

“(9) The Home Economics Di- 
vision of the Office of Education, 
at its four regional conferences 
held in various parts of the coun- 
try last spring, discussed ‘consumer 
education’ as one of the present 
major educational problems. This 
was given further attention at a 
conference of specialists called by 
the office last summer in Wash- 
ington, and at the present time 
curricula for secondary schools 
are in preparation by that office 
for the help of teachers in schools 
now introducing this subject in 
their courses.” 

It is obvious from these figures 
that thousands, even millions, of 
consumers are studying their prob- 
lems as consumers. It would seem 
equally obvious that as part of this 
effort is turned into a playground 
for propagandists good sound ad- 
vertising is likely to suffer. 


+ 
Peat Import to O’Dea 


Peat Importation Corporation, New 
York, educational, advertising and re- 
search headquarters for Emblem-Pro- 
tected Peat Moss, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Mark O’Dea & 
Company, New York. Magazines, farm 
papers and trade papers will be used, 
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With the S.S. Morro Castle a smoldering hulk on 
the beach at Asbury Park the day after she ceased 
to be a ship, the underwriters would let only one 
cameraman aboard. Larry Froeber, News photog- 
rapher, was elected to take pictures for all papers. 
Scorching decks, fumes and gas proved too much 
for Froeber, but he came off in a breeches buoy, 
camera and films intact—and spent several weeks 
in the hospital. Once before when the chemical 
cargo of the S.S. Muenchen exploded, Froeber got 
pictures without injury. 


Somewhere off in a mountainous sea lashed by a 
sixty-five-mile gale, the Akron, pride of the Navy, 
was down and wrecked. Local boatmen refused to 
go out, but Eddie Jackson and Joe Costa of the 
News staff persuaded a rum runner to take the job. 
They saw no wreckage, got no pictures, were almost 
swamped several times, and spent eight hours fight- 
ing their way back, with cameras, film and clothes a 
total loss. Jackson calls it his closest shave. 


When Fitzmaurice, Koehl and von Hunefeld 
made the first westward transatlantic flight and 
landed on Greenley Island, Jackson set out by plane, 
was the first newspaperman to arrive on the scene, 
took and delivered the first pictures. 


Textile strikers at Saylesville, R.I., were out to 
conk the cops. Tom Watson, News cameraman, 
met up with a cop-bound brick. State troopers gave 
first aid to Watson, down but never out. 
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Herbert McCory, flying 
News cameraman, took some 
air shots of the Los Angeles. On 
landing, his plane turned turtle. 
McCory got his pictures, and 
twenty-one stitches in his head. 


During the Passaic silk strike, 
cops slugged strikers and then 
slugged cameramen taking pic- 
tures of cops slugging strikers. 
Harry Warnecke was lucky to 
escape with only his camera 
smashed. 


If you think that the action, 
photog: § romance and color are gone from the newspaper 
Papers. § business, look on the picture side! The News 
o much § cameraman’s usual job is to catch the unusual, and 
s buoy, J hostile crowds, bad weather, guns in the ribs, 
1 weeks f battered heads or ambulances can not deter these 
hemical # camera reporters from their objectives. Good 
ber got § cameramen come high in black eyes, torn collars 
and expense—more than a quarter million dollars 
ed by a 2 year. But good pictures make better newspapers, 
= Navy, § With more attention value and more readers. And 
cased to § interesting pages and the largest interested audience 
_ of the § 2 the country make The News an extraordinarily 
the job. good advertising medium. So credit News camera- 
» almost § en with a lot of advertising assists! 
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S D. NICHOLS—whose picture 
* accompanying this chronicle 
is the first he has relinquished be- 
cause ordinarily he doesn’t go in 
much for giving out pictures and 
interviews and things like that— 
S. D. Nichols has started something. 

Mr. Nichols is president of the 
Menzies Shoe Company, of St. 





MacEwan Studio 


Louis, a concern that employs 
fewer than 200 persons. 

Mr. Nichols has thought about 
the depression; and after thorough 
consideration, he became convinced 
that those who hold to re-employ- 
ment as the way out are quite 
eminently right. 

He thought about his own busi- 
ness. Comparatively, it’s just a 
little enterprise. Of course, he 
could increase his own payroll— 
and he’d do that, anyway. But, 
after all, what would be the effect 
nationally? Nothing. Anyhow— 
and Mr. Nichols is carefully ac- 
curate—practically nothing. 

The idea really ought to get 
around. 

And so Mr. Nichols took news- 
paper space in St. Louis to say: 

“We are planning to have on our 
payroll actually at work 10 per 
cent more employees Nov. 30 than 
we had Oct. 31.” 





Mr. Nichols Kindles a Fire 


The copy went on to remark: 
“Five years of talking has not 
licked Old Man Depression, and 
now is the time for constructive 
acts.” 

And Mr. Nichols closed his dis- 
play-space piece with a challenge 
to every employer in the country 
to follow his example. 

The story of Mr. Nichols’ ad- 
vertisement went out over the wires 
of the Associated Press. And 
back to Mr. Nichols came letters, 
telephone calls, telegrams, con- 
gratulating him. Of these mes- 
sages, one read as follows: 

COMPLIMENTS ON YOUR AN. 
NOUNCED INTENTION OF ADD. 
ING TEN PER CENT TO YOUR PAY 
ROLL STOP INDUSTRIAL SELI 
HELP PLUS A REAL NOT AS 
SUMED ATTITUDE OF FAIRNESS 
TO LABOR AND THE CONSUMER 
IN GENERAL WILL TAKE US 
MILES WHEREAS WE HAVE ONLY 
CRAWLED INCHES TO DATE 
STOP CODE MACHINERY CON- 
TROL BALKS OUR DESIRE TO 
OPERATE FOUR DAILY SIX HOUR 
SHIFTS SIX DAYS A WEEK STOP 
I AGREE YOU ARE RIGHT THAT 
ACTION MUST SUPPLANT TALK 
STOP HOW CAN WE EXTEND THIS 
GOSPEL AMONG FAR SIGHTED 
INDUSTRIALISTS EVERYWHERE 

ROBERT WOOD JOHNSON 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON & 
JOHNSON 


Mr. Nichols’ own St. Louis has 
not remained unstirred. Although 
he, himself, did little more than 
think up the advertisement, his idea 
has enlisted proponents who are 
asking other manufacturers what 
they are going to do about the 
Nichols challenge. Among these 
proponents are space salesmen who, 
for reasons not wholly fiscal, would 
be gratified to see other manufac- 
turers answer: “We'll see Mr. 
Nichols’ raise, and up him 2 per 
cent!” 

In view of the reaction thus 
far—and Mr. Nichols, incidentally, 
is pleasantly amazed—it will not be 
surprising if advertising along that 
line starts popping into print. 
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National Advertising 
® . - 


TEAS 


In Los Angeles Sunday Times* 


Passenger Cars ....... UP ... Women’s Wear 


Furniture—Household ... UP . . . Automobile Trucks 


Baking Products ...... UP . . . Perfumes—Req’s 
ki Sg 6 oe % UP .. . Dairy Products 
GD 6.0 hn oe he wis UP . . . Medical Services 
ee UP . . . Office Equipment 
Beverages Se ae UP . . . Condiments 
Soaps—Cleansers ...... UP . . . Steamships 
| PR ee re UP .. . Meats and Fish 
Cereals—Breakfast Foods . UP . . . Miscellaneous 
Disinfectants......... UP... TOTAL 


Whether you are seeking “mass” or “class,” the 
Los Angeles Times, with the largest audience of 
family buyers in Southern California, delivers 
results with a vigor that shoves the sales chart 
up and tramps the cost sheet down! 


*Figures for the first nine months of 1934 as compared to the 
corresponding period last year. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Me ee Someone, Representatives: 285 

Madison Ave., New York, N. ichigan Ave., Chicago, 

Iil.; 10-169 General Motors Bide. Detroit, Mich.; 210 Chronicle 
Bidg., San Francisco. 
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The Peak Year 














Today the American has even greater value for radio advertisers | 
in the past. That’s because so much of today’s circulation is ar 
young men and women in their 30s and 40s. These are The Le 
Americans in the present consumer market. Such people, econ¢ 
will tell you, are earning and spending the bulk of America’s inc 


We know—and we'll be glad to prove it to you—that the American 
more concentrated circulation among The Leading Americans than 
other paper in town. If the American paid best for radio in ’29, it 
pay even better in ’34-5. A word to the wise is—Advertise to The Le 
Americans. THEY MEAN BUSINESS. 


CHICAG 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATI 
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1934 


Still Leading 














HERE'S THE TOTAL SCORE 


Radio Linage 1923 to 1934 inclusive 
Retail Radio Shops and National Manufacturers 
(First 10 Months, 1934) 


EVENING AMERICAN . . 5,929,135 lines 
2nd Evening Paper .... 5,017,126 lines 
Ist Morning Paper (Daily) 1,367,498 lines 
2d Morning Paper (Daily) 1,121,108 lines 
3d Evening Paper* .... 748,926 lines 


*Does not publish on Saturdays. 
The 6-day American also led all 7-day Chicago newspapers. 
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AT KENTUCKIANA 


Bn by employment conditions, the trade prospects in 
Louisville run high. During each month of 1934 industrial 
employment has shown decided improvement over the corre- 
sponding periods in 1933. 

This factor, coupled with the increase 
in building activity and the marked im- 
provement in farm buying power in this 
section, has been responsible for the 
continuance of lively trading here in 
Kentuckiana. 

To capitalize on these conditions . . . to 
reach the people of this section with your 
advertising message telling of the merits The influence of The 

Courier-Journal and The 

of your product .. . you need use only Lowisville Times is felt 
one low-cost medium—the only medium ra, Rn as 
that can give effective coverage of this includes practically all of 


coal ‘ Kentucky and a large por- 
territory— tion of Southern Indiana 


The Conrier-Zourual. 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES. 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc.—Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Members Midwest Gravure Group 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Free Billiard Lessons 


People Don’t Know How to Play; Manufacturer Teaches 
Them; Equipment Sales Volume Increases 


By C. L. Ellison 


Advertising Manager, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


THE game of billiards has been 
declining in popularity for the 
last four or five years. This has 
meant a falling off in the sale of 
equipment to billiard-room owners. 
They can’t buy unless they get 
more people to use their tables. 

We have known this, naturally, 
for some time. But we haven't 
known just what could be done 
about it. 

What could we do to persuade 
more people to play billiards? The 
obvious thing to do was to find out 
why people did not play. So we 
scurried around and asked people, 
particularly young men. Was it 
because the game had lost its ap- 
peal? Had other sports and recre- 
ations replaced it? Was the 
depression to blame? 

We quickly learned that the de- 
pression was not to blame. The 
average person of today spends 
twice as much out of each earned 
dollar on recreation as the young 
man of 1905. He spends between 
$3 and $5 a week. Many new in- 
dustries and sports have been ag- 
gressively fighting for the same 
recreation dollar that the billiard- 
room owner is after but they don’t 
sit and wait for business. Through 
advertising and keen salesmanship, 
they are after that dollar every 
minute. Movies, ball games, golf 
—all of these are attracting the 
young people. 

Why don’t they play billiards? 
The answer, we found, was that 
they don’t know how. If we can 
teach the young people how to play 
billiards, the chances are they will 
become fans and the use of the 
billiard-room owners’ tables will 
increase. Billiards, we decided, 
should take a lesson from other 
sports and teach people how to 
play the game. 

Our job was to work out some 


way to teach the people who al- 
ready have an interest in the game, 
for our investigation revealed that 
interest is as great as ever. 

We selected three test cities. In 
these cities, in co-operation with 
the room owners, we offered free 
lessons. These lessons were of- 
fered through window cards and 
newspaper and radio advertising. 
The result was that 1,286 people 
registered for lessons; 117 for each 
room during a three-week period. 
Forty-three per cent of those who 
took lessons never played before. 
Here was proof that people want 
to know how to play. 


Results Proved to 
Be Permanent 


After the free lesson period was 
over, we continued to watch these 
rooms. These figures are evidence 
that the results were permanent: 
before the free lessons were given 
in three rooms in Lincoln, Nebr., 
the average daily sales were $54. 
During the period the free lessons 
were given, the average daily sales 
reached $77; after the free lessons 
were given, sales dropped only to 
$76. In other words, there was a 
20 per cent added revenue. We 
had found, we were convinced, the 
answer to more profits in billiards. 

Giving free instructions is, natu- 
rally, primarily the job of the room 
owner, but we knew that we would 
have to show the way. 

First of all, we arranged, 
through the National Better 
Billiards Association, to have 
twenty-one well-known players give 
instructions. The country was di- 
vided into three zones, Western, 
Central and Eastern, seven players 
to each zone. These men will give 
a course of ten lessons. The great 
mass of rooms, however, will have 
to arrange to give their own les- 
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A leaf from the new Brunswick Book, “Why Don’t You and Profits Kiss 
and Make Up?” 


sons. The owner himself or his 
floor man can do this. We are 
furnishing him with a series of 
charts to guide him in this impor- 
tant work. We show him how to 
give billiard lessons. 

As our principal contribution to 
this program we are running ad- 
vertisements, in national magazines 
and newspapers in approximately 
600 cities, promoting the game. 
The magazine advertisements fea- 
ture champion players and offer a 
fifty-six-page illustrated free book- 
let, “The Fundamentals of Bil- 
liards.” The newspapers invite the 
reader to register for free instruc- 
tions. Names of local rooms are 
listed. 

All inquiries received for the 
booklet offered in national adver- 
tisements are turned over to bil- 
liard-room owners in the vicinities 
from which they come, after the 
booklet has been mailed by us. 
The room owner then follows this 
up with postcards, which we fur- 
nish, announcing the instruction 
course at his room. 

In addition we supply a kit 
of advertising material, including 
everything needed to put over the 
plan. The principal item is a win- 
dow or entrance display, forty and 
one-half inches high by thirty-three 


inches wide. The words, “Free 
Billiard Lessons,” are electrically 
lighted and flashed on and off. 
Also in the kit are display cards 
and we suggest to the room owners 
that they place them either in their 
own rooms or in nearby hotels and 
shops where they will be most ef- 
fective. Each kit contains 200 
lesson tickets. Because we found 
that advertising brought in many 
people for lessons, we supply ad- 
vertisements for local use. Finally, 
there is a window _ streamer 
announcing the free lessons. 

This kit is furnished to the 
room owners for $3.95. 

In order to sell this plan to room 
owners, we prepared a booklet that 
tells the whole story briefly, mainly 
by means of pictures. This went 
out to some 20,000 rooms. It is a 
vital part of our campaign because 
the success or failure of the free 
lesson idea will depend upon the 
co-operation we obtain from thou- 
sands of room owners. We are 
gratified with the response. It is 
interesting to note that the smaller 
towns are taking to the plan more 
quickly than the larger ones. Most 
of those co-operating are in cities 
under 50,000. 

This book, or broadside, is en- 
titled, “Why Don’t You and Prof- 
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its Kiss and Make Up?” referring 
to the room owner and profits, It 
points out that thousands of own- 
ers have failed to make money 
during the last few years. The 
plan outlined is offered as an op- 
portunity to “kiss and make up” 
with the profits “you haven’t been 
receiving all these years.” 

The story is told in conversa- 
tional form. A room owner and the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender repre- 
sentative talk over the problem and 
work out the solution. Each page 
is devoted to a picture emphasizing 
one of the points. There is a very 
small amount of other text beneath 
the pictures. 

Other broadsides will follow, 
urging each owner to co-operate, 
for his own good. 

Once the ball of free lessons is 
started rolling, we are sure that 
interest in billiards will continue 
to gain. It is a game that, once 
understood, almost always holds in- 
terest. We have discovered, we 
believe, why the young people of 
today have not taken to this form 
of entertainment. Working with 
the room owners, we hope to create 
interest through education. It is a 
big job and one that must be done 
largely through advertising. 

At the same time, the Brunswick 
sales force is encouraging room 


+ 


Coons and Sachse 
Advanced by L. & T. 


Sheldon R. Coons has been elected 
executive vice-president of Lord & 
Thomas. William R. Sachse has been 
elected secretary. 

Mr. Coons, who had been vice-presi- 
dent, also was elected a director of the 
American, Canadian and British com- 
panies of the agency. He is located in 
the New York office. 

Mr. Sachse has been employed in the 
Chicago office of Lord & Thomas and 
is now comptroller. 

e . ” 


Angelus-Campfire to Dunham 


The Angelus-Campfire Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of Angelus and 
Campfire marshmallows, has placed its 
advertising account with the John H. 
Dunham Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 

>. 


Gets Aunt Jemima Account 

The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
has appointed Lord & Thomas, of that 
city, to handle the advertising for Aunt 
Jemima pancake flours. 
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owners everywhere to clean up and 
paint up, get their rooms into 
shape, prepare to give free instruc- 
tions and in every way possible 
assist this program, Two weeks ago 
our district sales managers were 
called into Chicago. We drama- 
tized the plan for them and brought 
home the importance of having 
every salesman spend considerable 
time on this free lesson idea. It 
is through the salesman that we 
expect to sign up most of the 
rooms. The salesman can show 
room owners how they benefit, con- 
vince them that actually we are 
doing them a favor when we get 
them to buy one of the kits. 

If we are able to increase the 
number of players, the sale of bil- 
liard tables and equipment, both 
for home and room play, will auto- 
matically increase; in fact it is in- 
creasing already. Our goal is five 
million new players. And to assist 
the thousands of rooms to achieve 
this goal we never let the room 
owner lose this thought for a 
moment : 

“Until EVERY BILLIARD ROOM 
worthy of the name CAN AND DOES 
give FREE INSTRUCTIONS in the 
simple fundamentals of billiards to 
all who ask for lessons, no general 
promotion on behalf of the game 
of billiards can succeed.” 


+ 


Brisbane and Dayton 
with New York “Mirror” 

Arthur Brisbane, Hearst editorial ex- 
ecutive, hag taken over editorial control 
of the New York Daily Mirror. James 
C. Dayton, who in 1928 resigned after 


serving as publisher of the New York 
Evening Journal, is associated with Mr. 
Brisbane as business advisor. He is de- 
voting mornings to this assignment and 
continues to conduct his own business 
as a consultant. 

+ . 7 


A. B. C. Directors to Meet 


The board of directors of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations will meet at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, December 7. 
Proposed revisions in rules referred to 
the board by the =e 4 the re- 
cent annual convention will taken up. 

. e € 


Calahan Now Publishers’ Counsel 


Avenue t city, as publishers’ 
sel. He formerly 
ager of Condé Nast. 





Dealer Meetings—New Style 


ASHION PARK, men’s cloth- 

ing manufacturer ‘of Rochester, 
N. Y., has announced to its dealers 
that it will produce a spring line to 
retail at $35. In entering the lower 
price brackets it will not scale 
down its whole line but will con- 
tinue to offer the usual lines rang- 
ing from $40 to $85 per suit. 

The decision is the result of a 
detailed study, which revealed that 
the time has arrived to provide a 
line of clothing to appeal particu- 
larly to men who, through economic 
necessity, have been forced to 
patronize bargain counters. Edward 
Rosenberg, president of the com- 
pany, believes that those formerly 
accustomed to wearing better qual- 
ity clothes can be led back into the 
quality group if the merchant can 
offer proper inducements. 

He has assured his dealers that 
in order to provide these new 
values, it is necessary for Fashion 
Park to sacrifice normal profits, but 
that this will in no way create a 
compromise in quality or styling. 
He estimates that the increased 
volume which this line will produce 
not only assures continuous employ- 
ment throughout the winter months 
for the 3,000 or more present 
workers at the Rochester plant, but 
will provide employment for addi- 


+ 


~ Hanley & Kinsella Sales 


C. Phelan has been appointed 
eral sales manager of the Hanley & 
Kinsella Coffee & Spice Company, St. 
Louis. For over sixteen years he was 
with the Kroger organization in Cin- 
cinnati in various executive capacities 
and at one time managed its St. Louis 
division. Since leaving Kroger, he has 
been with the National Tea Company of 
Chicago. 

. 7 7 


“Time” Transfers Lamb 
Bruce Lamb, who has been with the 
> department of Time in New 
York, is now a salesman in the New 
England office of that publication, with 
headquarters at Boston. 
. __ . 


Has Adolf Gobel Advertising 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., of that 
city, as its advertising agency. 


tional workers to handle an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in manufac- 
turing units. 

This decision was considered of 
such great importance to Fashion 
Park and its hundreds of dealers 
throughout the country that Mr. 
Rosenberg desired to announce it 
in novel and dramatic fashion. He 
chose the telephone as his vehicle 
and arranged for the largest per- 
son-to-person conference hook-up 
yet contemplated. This enabled 
him to speak simultaneously to all 
his dealers in the leading cities of 
the forty-eight States. The con- 
gratulatory wires and letters which 
followed this announcement gave 
ample evidence of the trade’s uni- 
versal approval. 

Because of the fact that the 
present announcement affects the 
1935 spring lines only and so as 
not to disturb existing retail mar- 
kets, announcement to the consumer 
has been withheld. 

In addition to placing new work- 
ing tools in the hands of his dealers 
which will enable them to meet the 
consumer mind in the matter of 
price, quality and style, Mr. Rosen- 
berg believes that another consider- 
able benefit to be derived is the 
elimination of mark-downs all 
along the line. 


+ 


Represents Jewish Radio Zone 

‘Benjamin Waxelbaum, who as a pub- 
lishers’ representative, conducts a Jewish 
advertising service at New York under 
his own name, has organized, as a special 
department of his general business, the 
Jewish Radio Zone Advertising Com- 
pany, to represent all radio stations in 
that zone between 1300 and 1500 Ke.., 
which regularly devote daily time to 
Jewish broadcasts. 

eee 


Gets Playing Card Account 
The U. S. Playing Card Company, 
Cincinnati, has placed its advertising 
account with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 
eee 


Hercules Powder Names Agency 


The Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., has appointed Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., New York, to handle its 
advertising 
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COHAN COMES HOME 


THERE was a big time at North Brookfield 
on Oct. 29 when George M. Cohan fulfilled his 
lifelong ambition of bringing a real Broadway 
show to the Old Home Town. The little Town 
Hall was jammed to capacity with villagers eager 
to see their Cohan in Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, 
Wilderness.” 


And when another person couldn’t have been 
squeezed in with a shoe horn, and another ticket 
was not to be had for money, love or marbles—then 
a crowd of 4500 stood outside in the cold and listened to the show 


over loud-speakers. 


The natives had first call on the tickets, and it is recorded that 
but one North Brookfield man sold his birthright for gold. One 
native son had the honor of refusing $50 cash money for two tickets. 
North Brookfield is one of 201 lively and loyal Central Massa- 
chusetts communities that buy in Worcester and read the Telegram- 
Gazette. George M. Cohan and Connie Mack (of North Brook- 
field) will O.K. the statement that Central Massachusetts folks 
develop as much enthusiasm as any, and that their enthusiasm has 
a stable quality that wears through many years. This stability is a 
factor not to be sneezed at by advertisers seeking repeat business and 
customers that stick. 


As a concrete illustration of this stability we cite the fact that 
throughout the Worcester city and suburban market (population 
433,287 within an average 18-mile radius) the Telegram-Gazette is 
read six days every week, 52 weeks in the year, in more than 85 per 
cent of all homes which every day receive a Worcester daily paper. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
GEORGE F. BOOTH, Publisher 


Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Coverage of Indianapolis} | 


MASS MARKET |: 


(71.9% of total city income) 












ln Indianapolis, ONLY The News 
offers to the advertiser competent coverage of 
each income group. ONLY The News balances, 
good coverage of the lower income families... 
with coverage that inf. 
creases markedly as buying “ 
power increases. 





ese | 


Whether the product o oe 
service advertised be dbwoive 
mass-purchase or a class- purchase item, The - 
News ... ALONE... offers effective andBladly 
economical coverage of the largest and mos 


responsive reader audience. 


Ww 


The 145,026 average circulation of The News during the first 10 
months of this year is by far the largest of any daily newspape Ne 
ever published in Indiana. A. Come 
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A. N. A. Gets Set for Big Job 


Silver Anniversary Convention Brings Forth Important Projects 


to Hasten Business Recovery 


[By Telegraph] 
Atlantic City, 
November 20. 


HAT rarest of all rare com- 

binations—June breezes on a 
November day, brilliant sunshine 
glistening on the Atlantic, the 
famous boardwalk unusually invit- 
ing because so few members of the 
well-known human race were in- 
festing it—could not lure the mem- 
bers of the Association of National 
Advertisers from their twenty-fifth 
annual convention here yesterday 
and today. They worked early and 
late at perhaps the most impor- 
tant, and certainly one of the larg- 
est gatherings this organization 
has ever held. 

As this dispatch is filed, the con- 
vention has another full day to go 
and many decisions are yet to be 
made. Next week’s PrinTERS’ INK 
will present an interpretive edi- 
torial analysis of the meeting as a 
whole. Meanwhile, however, it is 
in order briefly to sketch the out- 
standing events up to date. 

The general theme seemed to be 
that inasmuch as the New Deal is 
apparently destined to be with us 
for some time and uncertainty to 
that extent being removed, it is 
incumbent upon all wise business 
men to clear the underbrush a@ 
get squared away for real recovery. 

As part of this process, the As- 
sociation definitely and positively 
expressed itself on the troublesome 
agency compensation proposition. 
It is only accurate reporting—and 
there is not the slightest intention 
to editorialize here—to say that 
Albert E. Haase got the reception 
of his life yesterday when his long- 
looked-for report came before the 
convention for action. It was ac- 


cepted and endorsed with an en- 
thusiasm that all who oppose it 
must take into account. 

Whatever may be the verdict in 
general, 
future 


and regardless of what 
negotiations may 





bring 


forth, there can no longer be any 
doubt as to the official attitude of 
the A. N. A 

There was an entire absence of 
acrimony, too. The whole pro- 
ceeding was a friendly showing of 
policy to the agencies, and not a 
showing of teeth, as some had ex- 
pected. Mr. Haase, the conven- 
tion was told, had re-written his 
study some twenty times, so as to 
remove every possible expression 
that might stand in the way of a 
satisfactory and final adjustment. 

From now on the matter will be 
one for individual negotiation be- 
tween client and agency, with the 
Association standing solidly back 
of the Haase Model Contract. 


Business and Government 
Discussed 


This question out of the way for 
the time being, the convention took 
up the matter of the relations of 
business with the Government and 
the consumer. Bernard Lichten- 
berg, chairman of the Association’s 
Legislative Committee, read a re- 
port stressing the importance of 
business being ready at all times to 
co-operate with the Government, 
but at the same time to insist upon 
certain fundamental rights. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “the 
President is genuinely seeking to 
establish recovery. He feels that 
it is necessary for some reforms 
to be made for the general better- 
ment and to avoid a repetition of 
some of the flagrant abuses which 
had grown up in our business and 
social structure. But the President 
has many advisers. The color of 
these advisers runs 
spectrum from black and white to 
pink and vermilion. They would 
like much reform now and re- 
covery as it comes.” 

Mr. Lichtenberg took strong ex- 
ception to a published statement by 
Secretary Wallace that it is ridicu- 
lous for business to fear that it 
will be persecuted by the Agricul- 
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tural Department under the Food 
and Drug Act. If Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Tugwell could pass on all 
matters, all would be well, he said. 
But, in the hands of some of their 
associates, prosecution often be- 
came persecution. 

“Whenever business has a legiti- 
mate case therefore,” he stated, “it 
is in the interests of the country as 
a whole that it put the facts before 
the public.” 

The research achievements of 
the Association were reviewed by 
President McIntire. These have 
led to the establishment of Traffic 
Audit Bureau, organization of the 
co-operative analysis of broadcast- 
ing and completion of the agency 
compensation study. He explained 
how these undertakings were made 
possible through the willingness of 
groups of A. N. A. members to 
pay for the cost'of studies, which 
particularly interested them, over 
and above their dues. 

Because these researches have 
been so thorough the co-operation 
of media and advertising agencies 
in some instances has been won 
over in financing their costs. The 
C. A. B., for example, now is sup- 
ported by seventeen advertisers and 
twenty-five agencies. 

So successfully has the A. N. A. 
demonstrated its ability to get 
things done, that individuals repre- 
senting varied selling interests fre- 
quently have asked that the As- 
sociation take an interest in their 
advertising projects. These re- 
quests have always been welcomed, 
and in some cases the A. N. A. 
has definitely identified itself with 
the research undertakings of 
others. 

The Association is now prepared 
to go further, Mr. McIntire an- 
nounced, with an offer to sellers 
of advertising service and mate- 
rials to join with it in common 
research endeavors. Definitely it 
is proposed that there be set up, as 
a part of the A. N. A,, an adver- 
tising research foundation, to be 
governed and run by the Associa- 
tion. 

Its platform was summarized as 
follows : 

1. Conceived in the interests of 
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© Bachrach 


Allyn B. McIntire, who continues 
as president of the A. N. A. 


mutual co-operation between all es- 
tablished advertising factors. 

2. Dedicated to the sound de- 
velopment of advertising and— 
through the establishment of better 
methods and practices—the fur- 
therance of American business. 

3. Designed to perform the func- 
tion of directing, supervising and 
guiding the work of those major 
researches which offer promise of 
providing results of greatest value 
to the greatest number. 

The foundation would not en- 
gage in actual research work. The 
work would be done by organiza- 
tions or individuals who, in the 
trustees’ opinion, are best qualified 
to carry en each particular task. 

A joint undertaking such as that 
embodied in this proposed founda- 
tion, said Mr. McIntire, would 
create happier relations between 
buyer and seller of advertising, 
and give a tremendous impetus to 
more efficient use of advertising. 
The plan is in the formative stage 
and will be discussed in greater de- 
tail as it is developed. 

One of the important subjects 
presented was the report of the 
copy testing committee, submitted 
by Ken R. Dyke, of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet. He explained the diffi- 
culties that surround this study 
and urged that immediate action be 
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taken to pursue the study, that 
money be secured for this purpose. 
No secret was made of the fact 
that a considerable sum will be 
needed. 

The procedure would be first to 
find out all the methods that are 
being used, and to evaluate their 
worth, Those obviously impracti- 
cal would be discarded. Second, 
those methods of merit would be 
studied and from the result could 
be evolved fundamental principles 
that may be practically applied to 
definite groups of products, de- 
pending on their individual meth- 
ods of marketing. 


+ 
A.N.A. Magazine Study Ready 


The Circulations Committee of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, Inc., 
has released its fourth annual edition 
of its study of magazine circulation to 
its membership. The study shows 
trends of circulations and a _ detailed 
analysis and comparative analysis of 
circulations over a period of five years 
of three groups of national magazines: 
six women’s publications, five weekly 
magazines and five general monthly mag- 
azines. The study is available to non- 
members of the A. N. A. for $5. 

eee 


Becomes Four A’s Chapter 


The Seattle chapter of the Pacific As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies has 
voted to become instead a a of the 
American Association of dvertising 
Agencies. This conforms with a policy 
outlined and adopted recently at the 
convention of the Pacific agency associa- 
tion. The change becomes effective 
in sixty days. Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles have taken similar steps. 


Names Gerth-Knollin Agency 


The Ferry-Morse Seed Company, San 
Francisco, has appointed the Gerth- 
Knollin Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to handle its Pacific Coast advertising. 
Media to be used include farm papers, 
garden magazines and newspapers. 

7 . . 


Adds Stoker Line 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has 
acquired the manufacturing and sales 
rights of the automatic stoker business 
of the Modern Coal Burner Company, 
Chicago, subsidiary of the Peabody Coal 
Company. 

eee 


Cannon Mills Appoint Cole 

Gordon E. Cole, who has been co- 
ordinator of sales and advertising of 
Cannon Mills, Inc., New York, since 
August, has been appointed advertising 
manager to succeed 
resigned. 


aniel F. Sullivan, 
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Allyn B. MclIntire, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, continues 
as president; Turner Jones, Coca- 
Cola Company; Ralph F, Rogan, 
Procter & Gamble Company, and 
W. B. Geissinger, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, as vice-presi- 
dents, and Paul B. West as man- 
aging director and secretary-trea- 
surer. William A. Hart, 3 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
was re-elected a director. New 
directors are A. O. Buckingham, 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Ralph 
Leavenworth, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, 
and Harold D. Thomas, Centaur Co. 


—_ 


Accounts with Dayton Agency 


The advertising of Trupar, Inc., Day- 
ton, Ohio, manufacturer of pumps, water 
systems and water softeners, has been 
placed with Hugo Wagenseil and Asso- 
ciates, of that city. This agency is also 
handling the advertising of The Roto- 
speed Company, also of Dayton, manu- 
facturer of duplicating machines and 
supplies. 

- o 2 


Has Hat Advertising 


The Hat Corporation of America has 
appointed the New York office of Lord 
& Thomas to handle the advertising of 
the Crofut & Knapp division, which 
combines separate brand advertising of 
Dobbs, John Cavanagh, Ltd., Knapp- 
Felt and Berg lines of both men’s and 
women’s hats, wholesale and retail. 


Appoints M. Glen Miller 


The advertising account of the Gen- 
eral Scientific Corporation, Chicago, 
manufacturer of . S. Neon signs, 
Lumotron vacuum products and Graf 
motion picture camera and projection 
lenses, has been placed with M. Glen 
Miller, advertising agency of that city 


Joins Agency Network 
The Daken Advertising Agency, Seat- 
tle, has become a member of the Con- 
tinental Agency Network and will rep- 
resent the group in that city. 
eee 


Canadian Agent Honored 
Clark E. Locke, president of Clark E. 
Locke, Ltd., Toronto advertising agency, 
has been elected to the board of regents 
of Victoria University, of that city. 
7 . - 


American Label Elects Scoble 


William H. Scoble has been ‘elected 
a vice-president of the American Label! 
Company, New York, lithography and 
color printing. 
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Civic Minded Advertisers 


Here Are Two Who Find Way Consistently to Tie in with 
Home-Town Affairs 


ECURRING examples point the 

way for advertisers to make 
themselves useful in their own 
home towns, with no loss of dignity 
or self respect. One may live up 
to an iron-clad rule not to adver- 
tise in racketeer programs or con- 
tribute of one’s wares to fairs and 
bazaars and still be free to exer- 
cise a little advertising ingenuity 
when the opportunity comes. 

A small manufacturer, with a 
comparatively flexible organiza- 
tion, can sometimes jump into the 
breach more readily than his larger 
competitor. However, instances 
seem to be increasing in number 
to point out that even the larger 
companies can help in the per- 
formance of a civic duty in a way 
that may prove advantageous to 
themselves. 

For instance, there is the case 
of the Los Angeles Soap Company, 
which is now known East as far 
as the Mississippi River as the 
White King Soap Company. For 
two years now it has been co- 
operating with the safety campaign 
of the police department in Los 
Angeles by using its regular poster 
display for the purpose of appeal- 
ing to motorists for the protection 
of children. 

The first posters for this purpose 
appeared at the opening of the 
school year a year ago this fall. 

“Tt is a part of the story,” says 
E. M. Finehout, manager of the 


sales and advertising departments, 
“to explain that for the last eight 
years, our poster advertising has 
consisted of a continuity built 
around the little White King girl 
and her dog, in relation to the 
routine of every-day life. These 
now familiar figures have so caught 
the popular imagination, that pub- 
lic interest actually focuses on 
what these two will be doing in the 
next poster. Utilization of this 
popular appeal, to make the care- 
ful-driving message salutary, was 
a logical sequence.” 

The advertising this fall, con- 
tinuing thirty days from Septem- 
ber 21, was primarily official in 
character, having been inaugurated 
by the city police department to 
meet and check the menace of 
careless and reckless driving. The 
main feature of this plan was the 
cruising of police cars throughout 
the city, from one strategic point 
to another, using loud speakers to 
announce traffic regulations and in- 
terspersing the announcements with 
impressive slogans. 

With this official effort, the soap 
company, acting entirely upon its 
own initiative, co-operated to the 
extent of 117 twenty-four-sheet 
posters, half of which were illu- 
minated until midnight. 

As will be noticed from the re- 
production of the poster shown in 
connection with this article, the 
White King little girl and her dog 
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dustrial sections is shown by the The chart is from the New Yor 
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ment store sales in New York and 1923-25 are taken as 100.” 

N. Y. Sun, Nov. 10, '9 








South Leads in Percentage of Gain 
in New Car and Truck Registrations 


Jan.-Sept. 1934 over Jan.-Sept. 1933 





New Cars New Trucks 

Sales % Gain Sales % Gain 

14 SOUTHERN STATES 366,499 50% 87,022 80% 
All Other States 1,198,191 25% 223,237 65% 


(Source: Automotive Daily News) 
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inckeflects 
ural South’s Prosperity 


Southern towns and cities owe their improved busi- 
ness to agriculture. 


In the South farming is big business—the major 
industry. 


The South is moving ahead with farm income. Its 

1934 cash farm income of more than two billion 

dollars—an increase of nearly a half billion dollars 

over 1933—proves that Southern cotton and tobacco 

growers are operating on a highly profitable basis 
. . and are buying. 











The alertness of advertisers and agencies to 
translate increased sales opportunities into in- 
creased sales is reflected by Progressive Farmer's 














1934 gain of 77% in commercial linage during the 

first 11 months of 1934—the largest percentage 

us _— gain of any rural monthly. 

ae < The quickest and most profitable way to influence 

)”? ] the South’s purchasing is to go directly to the major 

che eal source of income—The Southern Farm Market. 

—_ And Progressive Farmer, with its dominant coverage 
and influence, provides an unequalled medium for 

Sain reaching this prosperous market. 

ions 900,000 Net Paid Circulation 


50,000 above rate-basis guarantee 


— 
ae Progressive Farmer 
22 80% Southern Ruralist 


Y | BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
37 65% RALEIGH, N.C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
“The South’s Leading Farm-and-Home Magazine”’ 
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again assume a prominent part in 
the campaign. Also, while it is 
apparent that the poster’s empha- 
sis is placed on the safety idea, 
the commercial purposes of the 
advertising are by no means lost 
sight of. 

The safety features of the cam- 
paign were the subject of favorable 
comment from the police depart- 
ment, civic organizations and wo- 
men’s clubs. 

Another instance of tying up a 
company’s commercial advertising 
with an activity of semi-civic im- 
portance is found in a recent ad- 
vertisement that appeared in In- 
dianapolis newspapers bearing the 
signature of Kingan & Co., packers 
located in that city. 

The copy played up the fact that 
this firm of packers had paid pre- 
mium prices to obtain prize-winning 
yearling steers exhibited at the 1934 
State Fair by Hoosier boys and 
girls of the 4-H Clubs. An illus- 
tration showed two long lines of 
prize-winning beef hanging in the 
coolers at the Kingan plant. 

“Your opportunity,” says the 
copy. “to enjoy steaks and roasts of 
exceptional tenderness and fine 
flavor . . . cut from prize-winning 
yearlings raised by boys and girls 
of the 4-H Clubs.” 

At the bottom of the advertise- 
ment there was a long list of 
markets, hotels, clubs and cafes 
where the prize-winning beef was 
obtainable. 

“For the last four or five years,” 


7 
Melick Heads Hiram Walker Sales 


James B. Melick, former vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and advertising 
for the Holeproof Hosiery Company, has 
been appointed general sales manager for 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, 
[ll., distillery. Mr. Melick will make 
his headquarters at Detroit and will de- 
vote his time exclusively to ‘sales and 
merchandising problems. 

eee 


Joins Bundscho 

Paul E. Rising, recently art director 
for the Philip J. Meany Advertising 
Agency, Les Angeies, and for five years 
previous proprietor of the Rising-Ham- 
mond Company, advertising typog- 
rapher, also of Los Angeles, has joined 
the sales and servicé department of 
. M. Bundscho, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising typographer. 


Nov. 22, 1934 


say Kingan & Co. in answer to an 
inquiry from Printers’ INK, “we 
have supported, in a good many 
ways, the 4-H Club activities here 
in the State of Indiana. We al- 
ways pay fancy prices for the 
prize-winners among these 4-H Club 
calves, the grand champion of this 
year’s show bringing $612.50.” 

Advertising of the sort that this 
packer did in Indianapolis at the 
close of the State Fair would be 
of little interest, of course, in other 
parts of the country. It is, how- 
ever, closely tied up with a matter 
of local interest in and about In- 
dianapolis. The fact that this 
large firm of packers was able and 
willing to break into its regular 
advertising schedule to take time 
to devote to the 4-H prize-winners 
is significant. 

As a matter of fact, upon in- 
vestigation it would probably be 
found true that most advertisers 
have opportunities presented to 
them which are just as good as 
those embraced by the Los Angeles 
Soap Company and Kingan & Co 
The market at one’s door-step will 
in all likelihood be found to be 
just as productive as a market of 
similar size located anywhere else. 
Because a company has expanded 
to take in a territory limited only 
by the boundaries of the country 
would seem to be no reason for 
neglecting a specialized service that 
it can render in its own commun- 
ity—particularly if in so doing it 
can benefit its sales as well. 


+ 
Chicago “Tribune” Appointments 
James A. Murphy, who until re 


cently was assistant to James E. An- 
derson, manager of travel and resorts 
advertising of the Chicago Tribune, has 
become manager of that division. Mr 
Murphy has been in the travel and re 
sorts division for the last five years 
Mr. Anderson, who has been in charge 
of the division for more than seven 
years, has been transferred to the West 
ern office of the general display division 


With Beacon Falls Rubber 


Harry Holding, formerly with the 
United States Rubber Company, is now 
sales promotion and advertising manager 
of the Beacon Falls Rubber Company. 


Beacon Falls, Conn. Mr. Holding also 


formerly was with Remington Arnrs and 
the Wm. H. Rankin Company. 
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When Campbell’s Was New 


The Story of Beefsteak Tomato Ketchup and How It Fostered 
a Great Soup Company 


By A. Wineburgh 


[Eprtor’s Note: Few men have 
been on the advertising scene so long 
as A. Wineburgh, president, Carbona 
Products Company. As an advertis- 
ing solicitor, owner of an advertising 
medium and an advertiser of nation- 
ally known products and as the 
owner of businesses that advertised 
he has watched the procession of 
business for many years. 

Printers’ INK has been unusually 
fortunate in being able to induce 
him to put many of his experiences 
and observations on paper. He is 
not writing the conventional type of 
autobiography. This is to be ex- 
pected because he has never gov- 
erned his life by convention. 

In place of an autobiography he 
has chosen to go back over a full 
and rich life and draw from it those 
experiences that interested him—and 
will interest men in the advertising 
business today. 

Being unconventional he has told 
about his failures as well as his suc- 
cesses. Frequently from these fail- 
ures and successes he draws a sharp 
moral that not only adorns the tale, 
but teaches an important lesson. 

Before the eyes of his readers, Mr. 
Wineburgh parades a pageant of 
well-known names, the great, the 
near-great, and the average men of 
this business of ours. Because they 
are described with an insight given 
to few men they cease to be lay fig- 
ures and take on that homely reality 
they wore and are wearing as human 
beings. 

Back of it all, of course, is the 
sound knowledge of one who be- 
lieves in advertising and advertised 
brands. 


Mr. Wineburgh plans to publish — 


his reminiscences in a book which 
promises to be a new kind of trea- 
sury of advertising philosophy.] 


THE great opportunity comes in 
every man’s life, but he is often 

compelled to say: “I opemed the 

door, but did not invite it in.” 


A painted sign on the wall, 
street level, of a small grocery store 
in Philadelphia advertised Camp- 
bell’s Beefsteak Tomato Ketchup. 
It showed a bottle with half 
of a luscious tomato, which was 
inviting enough to whet any- 
one’s appetite, especially mine. I 
was of an age when beefsteak in 
itself was sufficient to be tempting, 
but with so luscious and appetizing 
a tomato, I was compelled to stop 
to look at the sign. I read, “Made 
by the Campbell Preserve Co., 
Camden, New Jersey.” 

I took the ferry at the foot of 
Market Street, and was soon in 
Camden on my way to the offices 
of the Campbell Preserve Co. 

I was told that the sign I saw 
was the only one displayed, that they 
had never done any advertising 
before. They had not yet been 
called upon by any advertising 
solicitor, so they were anxious to 
hear what I had to say. 

I said that calling the product 
“Campbell’s Beefsteak Tomato 
Ketchup” limited its use to beef- 
steak, instead of the many foods 
on which ketchup was used. 

Arthur Dorrance, a man well 
past middle age and a gentleman of 
the old school, smilingly said that 
I did not understand the advertise- 
ment to which I referred. Beef- 
steak was a species of the finest 
tomatoes, and indicated that the 
ketchup was made only of the best 
that were grown. 

Even so, I said that the name 
“beefsteak” limited the use of their 
ketchup. 

It was about lunch time, and I 
was invited into a small dining 
room reserved for the use of the 
members of the firm. 

My ideas on how Campbell’s 
Beefsteak Tomato Ketchup could 
be successfully advertised, omitting 
the name of the tomato and em- 
phasizing “Campbell” as a trade- 
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mark, were listened to with 
interest. 

They asked how I enjoyed my 
luncheon, which, of course, was 
excellent, and I mentioned the fact 
that the soup was particularly 
good. 

I was then told that the Ander- 
son Preserve Co., which was on 
the same street opposite, was put- 
ting up Anderson’s Soup in small 
cans, to sell at 10 cents. This low 
price surprised me. The soups 
then on the market, Franco-Ameri- 
can, Blue Label, and others, sold 
at more than twice the price. lI 
was told that the can in which 
these soups were sold was. large 
and the soup was ready to serve. 
The water content of each can, 
however, added to the weight, mak- 
ing the large can necessary, and 
compelling a price two or three 
times the 10 cents at which the 
Anderson company were selling 
their soup. 

Arthur Dorrance claimed his 
soup was better than that being 
put out by the company across the 
street. 

Mr. Dorrance, a gentleman by 
the name of Clark, whose first 
name I do not recall, Len D. 
Frailey, and Dr. Jack Dorrance 
were those at the luncheon table. 
After luncheon we all made a tour 
through the factory. 

Suddenly Arthur Dorrance, who 
was the sole owner of the busi- 
ness, excused himself for a mo- 
ment, said the floor was not clean, 
and it was his business to look 
after the cleanliness of the com- 
pany’s products. 

His nephew, Dr. Dorrance, had 
the job of looking after the mak- 
ing of the products; Mr. Frailey 
sold them; and Clark was the gen- 
eral manager. I became the ad- 
vertising adviser. 

“Campbell’s Soup—just add hot 
water and serve” was born. A 
contract was signed with me for a 
display in one-third of the surface 
cars in New York City at $350 per 
month, for a period of twelve 
months—$4,200. 

The rest of the day was spent 
talking about the possibilities, and 
what advertising, plus low price, 
quality and cleanliness would ac- 









complish. The Arabian Night's 
Dream which we envisioned has 
since materialized and become real. 

Enthusiasm ran high, and as I 
was leaving with the signed con- 
tract in my pocket, with a last 
word of inspiration and encourage- 
ment as to what would be accom- 
plished, the thought of an obliga- 
tion amounting to $4,200 for the 
year, an amount for advertising 
fifty times greater than the cost of 
the single grocery sign on the wall 
at the side of the grocery store in 
Philadelphia made them nervous. 
They began to doubt the wisdom 
of making the investment. They 
said that if I had the confidence 
in the success which the advertis- 
ing would bring, why not do the 
advertising on my own account, 
and they would give me a half in- 
terest in Campbell’s Soup. 


Cost of Street Car 
Privilege 

My payments for the advertising 
privileges in the New York City 
street cars at that time was $85,000 
a year—$42,500 of which was 
called for in the lease and $42,500 
I was paying to the Ex-Mayor 
Hugh J. Grant, from whom I pur- 
chased the lease. This was a cash 
payment in advance each quarter, 
and I could not pay in stock of a 
business manufacturing Campbell’s 
Soup which had not yet started. 

My new friends were impressed 
with this reasoning, and agreed 
with me. I sold the idea to them 
over again and it was past closing 
time when I left them. 

I was enthusiastic. I had met a 
lot of Jersey men, not with city 
ways, not suspicious, all of whom 
were hard, straight thinkers whom 
I was sure had a good product, 
and I was going to do my part. 

I had unsold space in all the 
cars, and instead of placing the 
advertising cards of Campbell’s 
Soup in one-third of the cars, as 
called for by the contract, I placed 
them in every car. 

After the cards appeared, Frai- 
ley and Clark would come to New 
York in advance, calling on the 
trade. They met with little suc- 
cess, as the idea of selling soup at 
10 cents a can, as against Franco- 
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American and Blue Label, the 
merits of which were acknowl- 
edged, met with discouragement. 
Who would handle a 10-cent soup 
to offer to the public? It could 
not be as good as either the 
Franco-American or Blue Label, 
and at 10 cents could not compare 
with the soup made in the kitchen. 
Besides, foods in cans were not 
yet popular. 

I had sold advertising in the 
street cars to Jackson & Co, 
among the highest class in the 
grocery line, located on 23rd Street 
near Sixth Avenue. Their Bon 
Voyage fruit baskets were adver- 
tised as gifts to European travelers. 

The street cars were a g 
medium in which to advertise Bon 
Voyage baskets, because the auto- 
mobile was not yet in general use, 
and a trip from the uptown resi- 
dential district to the steamship 
piers was a long one. Horses and 
carriages were used, but not for 
long distance return trips. The 
street cars, however, were used by 
everyone. 

I sold Jackson & Co., a case of 
twenty-four cans and got them to 
make a pyramid of the cans in the 
store.. They did not sell, but it 
broke down the contention of the 
trade that a 10-cent soup would 
not sell, because it was shown that 
Jackson & Co., were handling it. 

As business continued, the inter- 
est in a 10-cent soup, with a lim- 
ited distribution, where it was on 
sale, gradually became known. The 
quality, plus economy, could not 
help but sell it. 

I called on Mr. Lyons who was 
the buyer for James Butler, the 
principal chain grocery at that 
time. Butler was beginning to get 
calls for Campbell’s Soup, but de- 
mand was not great enough to 
warrant their handling it. They 
said that money was being spent in 
advertising with a view to eventu- 
ally establishing Campbell’s Soup, 
ind having it in all of the James 
Butler Stores would help put it 
over and insisted that a concession 
would have to be made. An order 
for a carload was offered at 10 per 
cent less than the regular selling 
price, 

These were exciting times for 
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the Campbell Preserve Co. The 


temptation was great. I argued 
that if James Butler were ready 
to buy a carload it was because 
the soup was being called for. 
They wouldn’t order a carload of 
anything just to get a lower price. 
I felt it was just a matter of time 
before they would handle Camp- 
bell’s Soup. 

I was giving the Campbell Com- 
pany three times as much advertis- 
ing as was being paid for. This 
was without their knowing it. 

I increased the contract with 
them from one-third to two-thirds 
of the cars at $700 a month; and 
later on to all of the cars, at 
$1,000 a month. My rents to the 
railroad company had to be paid. 
I was doing more than the adver- 
tising. I became the consultant 
and adviser, besides selling the 
goods. At least I was entitled to 
be paid for the advertising that I 
was giving them in the cars. 


Another Opportunity to 
Own Campbell’s Soup 

An opportunity to become the 
owner of the Campbell Soup Com- 
pany again knocked at my door, 
but I did not take advantage of it. 

The business was profitable, but 
the money was being ploughed 
back into increasing the plant and 
further developing the sale of 
Campbell’s Soup. 

Arthur Dorrance said that he 
was ambitious only to the extent 
of possessing $1,000,000 in cash 
himself, and an additional $250,000 
to divide with Frailey Clark and 
Jack, his nephew. An option of 
thirty days was given me in which 
to raise the money. 

I approached Jacob Wertheim, 
head of the company which is now 
the General Cigar Co. Capital 
was to be furnished by himself 
and his associates. Papers were 
prepared and the transaction was 
to be closed. Charles Hirschhorn, 
one of the associates, was then 
called in, and before the papers 
were to be signed, he was asked if 
he still wished to take part in the 
deal. He replied that he thought 
the selling of soup in cans at 10 
cents was a hell of a. business. 

As Jacob Wertheim was at the 
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head of the business, he did not 
want any feeling on anyone’s part 
that he was engaging in outside 
enterprises and the opportunity was 
lost. 

Jacob Wertheim was to have 
furnished the greatest proportion 
of the capital. The part of the 
capital that I was to have furnished 
was small but my interest was to 
have been large. 

My option expired, and the busi- 
ness was eventually sold to Arthur 
Dorrance’s nephew, Dr. Jack Dor- 
rance, who recently died leaving an 
estate of upward of $150,000,000. 

Arthur Dorrance was all that I 
said of him—a high-class gentle- 
man of the old school. I say this 
aside from the fact that I was 
paid for my part in the Campbell 
Soup business, having received 15 
per cent of their entire advertising 
expenditures for nearly ten years. 
So that the reader does not get a 
wrong impression in making a 
mental calculation, I want to say 
that I had several partners in my 
street-car advertising activities. 

There is nothing new in this 
story. I have met scores of men 
who can tell similar stories, mostly 
about opportunities they had to 
buy an interest, for a small amount, 
many of them in the Ford Motor 
Company. 

For about ten years Campbell 
Soup advertising was confined ex- 
clusively to street cars, after which 
the company was induced to use 
other mediums. The unfair claim 
is made that the change resulted in 
the big increase in the sale of 
Campbell Soup. 

I agree that the big increase in 
the sale of Campbell Soup started 
at about the time the change in 
advertising mediums was made, 
but I do claim that if Camp- 
bell Soup had started in the other 
mediums and had succeeded in 
getting the distribution and creat- 
ing the sale to the extent that 
Campbell Soup had at the time a 
change was made and a switch was 
made from these mediums to street 
cars, the success would have been 
as great. 

I am holding no brief for any of 
the mediums of advertising, as I 
myself. use them all. 
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Business Note 


The Merchandising Department 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. (refrigera- 
tors, ranges, laundry equipment, 
vacuum cleaners, heating appli- 
ances) is enjoying one of the 
most satisfactory years it has 
ever had from a sales standpoint. 


NEW YORK 
49 West 45th Street 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 


Advertising 
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CLIENTS 


Aluminum Company of 
America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co. 


Associated Tire Lines— 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 

The Austin Company 

The Bassick Company 

Cary Maple Sugar Co. 

Central United National 


Bank 
of Cleveland 





P. & F. Corbin 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


(Lighting Fixture and 
Specialty Sales Divisions) 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland 


The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hercules Motors Corp. 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 


Kensington Incorporated 
of New Kensington 


The Leisy Brewing Co. 
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National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 

New York University 
The Standard Register Co. 
The Templin-Bradley Co. 
University School 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Westinghouse 
X-Ray Co., Inc. 


West Penn Power Co. 


The Wood Shovel 
and Tool Co. 


The Wooster Brush Co. 











JN addition to full-page magazine 
advertising which will appear in 
color and black and white in pub- 


eras vou 


Teese reavuees 





lications which have been used 
throughout the year, the L. E. 
Waterman Company is planning its 
largest newspaper campaign in sev- 
eral years on its pens, pencils and 
inks. A series of two-column ad- 


+ 


Paul Meyer Heads New Business 


D. W. Beman, Sr., and Paul Meyer 
have organized a corporation known as 
“Onto New York, Inc.,” which has 
started production of a ep ! moving 
picture, “Know New York,” based on 
the mercantile, social, historical life of 
New York. In connection with the pic- 
ture, the new corporation is offering a 
new merchandising service. ffices are 
at 551 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Meyer was 
formerly publisher of Theatre Magazine 
and for the last three years was vice- 
resident of the World Broadcasting 

ystem. 

J . . 


B. T. Babbitt Names Stecker 


Fred W. Stecker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed district manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of “Bab-O.”’ 
He formerly was with the Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers in their national adver- 
tising department and more recently was 
with the New York Mirror. 





Waterman Holiday Drive 


vertisements is scheduled to appear 
in dailies throughout the country 
during December, climaxed by 
three and four-column copy imme- 
diately preceding the holidays. 

Letters received by the company 
during their celebration this year 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
invention of the first practical 
fountain pen by Lewis Edson 
Waterman will provide a copy 
theme built around the headline, 
“5,136 Letters Tell You the Pen 
to Give This Year.” 

A new copy angle will be used 
in copy designed for boys’ pub- 
lications. Instead of the much 
used “Ask Dad to Give You” type 
of appeal, advertisements are 
headed “Waterman’s Secret Ser- 
vice Co-operates with That Jolly 
Gentleman, Mr. S. Claus” and a 
sub-caption says: “Boys, here’s a 
sure way to get a Waterman’s for 
Christmas.” 

A coupon is provided in these 
advertisements in which the boy 
can give the name of his mother, 
father or someone else. Upon re- 
ceipt of the coupon, Waterman's 
secret operatives will get busy 
and deliver the message to the 
person designated that the cou- 
pon sender would appreciate a 
fountain pen. 


+ 
Buckley, Dement Changes 


In a re-organization of their creative 
personnel, Buckley, Dement & Com- 
pany, Chicago producers of direct-mail 
advertising, have appointed Charles A. 
Smith as manager of the plan depart- 
ment. Mr. Smith has been a member 
of the company’s general staff for the 
last six years and prior to that was 
engaged in advertising agency work. 

Melvin H. Goodrode, formerly a 
member of the sales promotion depart- 
ment of Sears, Roebuck & Company, has 
joined the organization as a plan and 
copy man. 

Elsa M. Weyland, for some years a 
member of the general staff, is now en- 
gaged in plan and copy work. 

. . . 


On Bureau of Advertising Staff 


John N. Jackson has been appointed 
to the New York staff of the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. He formerly 
was with the advertising department of 
the New York Evening Journal. 
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Tested Advertising and How 
Tests Are Made 


Here are some illuminating examples, taken from real life, which 
show not only the extreme practicability and resultfulness of testing 
advertising, but reveal also the principles on which such tests 
snould be based and the methods utilized in reaching the conclu- 
sions. ir. Caples made this presentation on Tuesday of this week 
before the Association of National Advertisers at Atlantic City. 








By John Caples 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


NE of the first accounts on 

which we started to use test- 
ing was the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

Here are two Phoenix Mutual 
advertisements which were tested 
some years ago. 

1. Headline—“You can have the 
things you want.” 

2. Headline—“Is worry robbing 
you of the good things of life?” 

The first check received on the 
pulling power of these advertise- 
ments was the number of coupons 
that were mailed in. The second 
check was the number of sales that 
were made to people who mailed in 
coupons. 

In this case the successful adver- 
tisement was the one with the head- 
line “You can have the things you 
want.” This advertisement brought 
twice as many coupons and three 
times as many sales as the other ad- 
vertisement. The other advertise- 
ment “Is worry robbing you of the 
good things of life?” stresses the 
dark side of the picture and did not 
do so well. This is a typical ex- 
nerience on the Phoenix Mutual ac- 
count. Unpleasant advertisements 
are not as successful as cheerful 
advertisements. 


Example No. 2 

1. Headline—“What would be- 
come of her if something happened 
to you?” Illustration—Picture of 
a man looking at his wife’s photo- 
graph. 


2. Headline—“Get rid of money 
worries for good!” The advertise- 
ment “Get rid of money worries 
for good!” brought three times as 
many coupons as the other and 
three and a half times as many 
sales. 

The appeal “Get rid of money 
worries” was the most successful 
that we found in the first two years 
of testing for Phoenix Mutual. We 
ran this advertisement in about 
twenty-five national magazines and 
sales results were excellent. After 
that we prepared other advertise- 
ments based on that same appeal. 
For example— 

A. “You can laugh at money 
worries if you follow this simple 
financial plan.” 

B. “Here’s a wonderful way to 
end money worries.” 

These advertisements were equally 
successful and were run in a large 
number of national magazines. 
This method we call “ringing the 
changes on a successful appeal.” 


Example No. 3 


Here are two advertisements 
that were tested for the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute: 

1. “How long since you have had 
a valuable new idea?” _ 

2. “A wonderful two-year trip at 
full pay—but only men with imag- 
ination can take it.” 

The advertisement “A wonder- 
ful two-year trip” sold seven times 











as many courses as the other ad- 
vertisement. 


Example No. 4 


1. “To a $5,000 man who would 
like to be making $10,000.” 

2. “To men who want to work 
less and earn more.’ 

The advertisement “To a $5,000 
man” sold four times as many 
courses as the other advertisement. 

When we first wrote the head- 
line “To men who want to work 
less and earn more” we felt that 
we had one of the world’s best 
headlines. This headline seemed 
to express what men have wanted 
ever since the world began. It is 
possible that the headline sounded 
too good to be true. Another point 
is that the headline containing the 
figure $10,000 is more specific and 
therefore more believable. 


Example No. 5 
1. Headline—“You wouldn't lis- 
ten to us ten years ago . . . Maybe 


you will listen now.” 

2. Headline—“The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute ANNOUNCES 
a new course and service for men 
who want to be independent in the 
next five years.” 

The advertisement “The AnI 
ANNOUNCES” sold seven times as 
many courses as the other adver- 
tisement. 

In this case the successful adver- 
tisement had no illustration. This 
fact is true of a number of suc- 
cessful Alexander Hamilton and 
also Phoenix Mutual advertise- 
ments. It is possible that adver- 
tisements without illustrations and 
addressed to men have greater 
dignity and believability than cer- 
tain illustrated advertisements. 


Example No. 6 


1. “No time for Yale—took col- 
lege home,” says H. C. Witwer. 

2. “Would you spend five cents 
a week to become well read?” 

Both of these advertisements for 
the Harvard Classics—Dr. Eliot's 
Five Foot Shelf of Books. The 
advertisement “No time for Yale” 
was very successful in selling 
books and was run in a large num- 
ber of magazines. The other ad- 
vertisement was a failure and was 
used only once. 
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Through testing we learned so 
many important things on accounts 
like Phoenix Mutual and Alex- 
ander Hamilton that we decided to 
try to apply testing to the adver- 
tising of grocery products and 
other products. It was impossible 
to put a coupon on a soap adver- 
tisement and have a salesman call 
on a housewife and try to sell a 
fifteen-cent package of soap. 
Therefore we tried to devise other 
methods as follows: 

1. Opinion Tests 

2. Mail Tests 

3. Inquiry Tests 

4. Sales Tests 

The opinion test operates this 
wav: We show layout A, layout 
B, layout C, etc. to housewives and 
ask the housewife which advertise- 
ment she likes best. This can be 
done by mail or by personal inter- 
view. The advantage of this method 
is that it is quick and cheap. The 
disadvantage is that the method is 
not as accurate as other tests. 

The mail test consists in mailing 
out a thousand postcards or a thou- 
sand proofs of a certain advertise- 
ment. The advertisement contains 
a buried offer of a free sample of 
a product or a free booklet. We 
keep a record of the number of re- 
quests for samples. We also test 
four or five other advertisements in 
the same way, mailing out one thou- 
sand proofs of each. In this way 
we find out which advertisements 
pull best without the necessity of 
running test advertisements in pub- 
lications. This method is quick and 
cheap and more accurate than the 
opinion test. 

In making the inquiry test, we 
prepare a series of small newspaper 
advertisements, each containing in 
the last naragraph a buried free 
offer of a sample of the product. 
These advertisements are all run on 
the women’s page in newspapers on 
the same day of the week, for ex- 
ample, every Tuesday or every 
Wednesdav. We keep records to 
find out which advertisements pull 
the largest number of sample re- 
quests. 

One thing that has convinced us 
that this type of testing is accurate 
is where we run an inquiry test in 
four different cities and get exactly 
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the same result from each city} For 
example;.on a recent test the ad- 
vertisement that puilled best in city 
A also pulled best in city B,.eity 
C and city D. The advertisement 
that’ was poorest in city A_ was 
also ea in city B, city C and 
ci , 

A sales test consists in running 
advertising in town A and check- 
ing the actual sales of, let us say, 
seventy-five grocers and running no 
advertising in city B and*.check- 
ing the sales of seventy-five gro- 
cers. The sales test takes the long- 
est time, costs the most money and 


is the “most difficult to handle. 


However, the sales test is most 
convincing if it can be handled 


properly. 
Example No. 7 


1. “G-E finds a way to make 
each drop of oil produce many 
times more heat.” 

2. “Owners save 20 per cent to 
50 per cent on fuel with the G-E 
Oil Furnace.” 

These advertisements are two of 
the series that were tested by 
means of inquiries. It will proba- 
bly be obvious which advertise- 
ment was the winner. However, 
a test of this kind helps to sell 
dealers and salesmen on the proper 
kind of advertising to use. The 
advertisement “Owners save 20 
per cent to 50 per cent” brought 
four times as many coupons as the 
other advertisement. This adver- 
tisement was later run in large 
space and sales results were good 
—both in traceable sales and gen- 
eral sales. 


Example No. 8 


1. “Real chocolate flavor like the 
pudding mother used to make.” 

2. “Husband pleads guilty—ad- 
mits raiding icebox at 1 A.M. 
while wife slept.” Ilustration— 
Picture of man in pajamas eating 
chocolate pudding. 

It may seem surprising, but the 
advertisement with the _ simple 
headline “The real chocolate 
flavor” brought 35 per cent more 
sample requests than the more 
dramatic advertisement. 

In testing New England Tele- 
phone advertisements we were un- 
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able to offer a free sample of the 
product and so we offered a free 


, souvenir in the last paragraph of 


the copy. 
Example Wo. 9 

1, “How Jane became popular.” 
Illustration—Young lady at a 
dance with sub-illustration of the 


y wing dated up b 
talepicon Bod 


2. “For jhire, 10 cents a day.” 


Illus e of. grocery 
boy delivering ‘groceries. The ad- 
vertisement “ Jane became 






t SO per cent more 
t’ theOther advertise- 


eadline—“I was nervous at 
night until we got a telephone.” 
Illustration—Picture of woman 
sleeping peacefully with a tele- 
phone at the bedside. 

2. Headline—“I smelled smoke.” 
Illustration—Picture of woman 
with expression of terror. 

advertisement “I was nerv- 
ous at night until we got a tele- 
phone” pulled three times as many 
replies as the other advertisement. 


Example No. 11 


In attempting to introduce the 
new Hormel Vegetable Soup we 
first used an advertisement con- 
taining a coupon worth 8 cents on 
the purchase of a 15-cent can of 
soup. This plan failed to get re- 
sults. Then we tried this: 

1. Headline—‘‘Free vegetable 
soup offer.” Itlustration—Grocer 
holding two cans of soup. (This 
advertisement contained a coupon 
worth 15 cents. The plan was 
“You buy one 15-cent can of soup 
and get one can free with this 
coupon. ) 

2. Headline—“Double your money 
back—if you don’t say this new 
vegetable soup is the most delicious 
you ever bought.” Itlustration— 
Picture of grocer holding can of 
soup. 

The advertisement with the cou- 
pon with 15 cents got fair results. 

The advertisement “Double your 
monev back” brought excellent re- 
sults and was used to introduce 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


We Are Happy To SAY THAT THE OTHER BUFFALO NEWSPAPER 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS...ASSOCIATED 
PRESS ...AUDIT BUREAU 
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METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
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D URING the first ten months 
of 1934, the Buffalo Times gained 1,988,905 lines 
of advertising and carried a total of 5,702,119 
lines. The gain in Retail Display is 1,579,462; the 
gain in Department Store advertising is 421,127; 
the gain in Automotive advertising is 139,261. 


| circulation, the Times is also 
“up and coming.” The daily Times gained 8,278; 
the Sunday Times gained 8,770. In city-and-sub- 
urban circulation, the daily Times gained 8,166 
and the Sunday Times gained 16,780. In city cir- 
culation, the daily Times gained 7,675 and the Sun- 
day Times gained 15,157 as compared with the six 
months period ending September 30, 1933. 


Tus growing circulation of the 
TIMES represents sound Scripps-Howard value 
and provides powerful coverage in New York 
State’s Second Largest Market. 


INED TOO—PROVING BUFFALO IS A PROFITABLE MARKET RIGHT Now 


The Buffalo Times 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO ° LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS . DETROIT . PHILADELPHIA . ATLANTA 

















Hormel Soup into a large number 
of cities. Out of every 10,000 
cans of soup sold only one woman 
asked for double her money back. 
This appeal “Double your money 
back” has since been used by sev- 
eral other advertisers. 

Our experience indicates that 
the value of tests is in the follow- 
ing order: 


1. (Best type of test). Sales 
tests 

2. Inquiry tests 

3. Mail tests 

4. Opinion tests. 


The cost of these tests, however, 
is in the reverse order—the opinion 
test being the quickest and cheap- 
est. 

Some of the appeals which we 
have found most successful are as 
follows: (not necessarily in this 
order) 

Money: Tell people how they 
can make more money, how they 
can save money, how they can get 
rid of money worries. If possible 
be specific. Tell them in dollars 
just how much money your prod- 
uct can make for them or save for 
them. 

News: Use news headlines and 
announcements wherever possible. 


+ 


Heads Stromberg-Carlson 


Wesley M. Angle, vice-president for 
ten years of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been elected president 
to succeed the late W, Roy McCanne. 
George A. Scoville, vice-president and 
general manager, has en over the 
general supervision of sales, advertising, 
engineering and production. He has 

sales manager since 1916. Lee Mc- 
Canne, son of the late president, and 
Walter M. Todd, president of the Todd 
Company, have been elected directors. 
. . 


Start Louisville Agency 


R. Bruce Farson and J. Seaton Huff, 
peer account executives with the 
Louisville, Ky., office of the Gardner 
Advertising Comeean, have formed an 
advertising service at that city, with 
offices in the Equitable Building. The 
name of the new business is the Farson- 
Huff Advertising Agency. 


SS 2. 
Shreveport “Times” Buys KTBS 


The Shreveport, La., Times has pur- 
chased Station KTBS, of that city. 
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Testimonials: The use of testi- 


monials, especially testimonials 
from well-known people are effec- 
tive in increasing sales. 

Sex Appeal: Use pictures of 
attractive women and tell other 
women how they can get to look 
like that or tell people how they 
can become popular with the op- 
posite sex, 

Reason Why: Give specific rea- 
sons for the use of the product: 

Common Experience: If possi- 
ble build your appeal around an 
experience that happens to people 
every day rather than an experi- 
ence which happens once in a life- 
time. 

Prove It’s Good: Give whatever 
proof you can that the product is 
good. For example, “Double your 
money back if you don’t say this 
is the best vegetable soup you ever 
bought.” 

Self-Interest: Throughout all 
your advertising maintain a strong 
note of self-interest. Tell the 
reader what he is going to get out 
of it that will do him some good. 
Remember that the reader is not 
as much interested in -what you 
put into the product as he is in 
what he is going to get out of it. 


+ 


Has All of McCormick Account 


McCormick & Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., has appointed Van Sant, 
Dugdale, & Company, Inc., agency of 
that city, to handle the advertising of 
its Bee Brand line of household insecti- 
cides and its Red Arrow line of garden 
and agricultural spray: This appoint- 
ment places all of McCormick & Com- 
pany’s advertising with this agency. 

* a . 


Join Asheville “Citizen-Times” 

Logan Anderson, Jr., formerly on the 
advertising staff of the Chicago Daily 
News, and E. H. Crichton, formerly 
with the advertising department of 
Sears, Roebuck at Charlotte, N. C., have 
joined the advertising staff of the Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Citizen and Times. 


Names Redfield-Coupe 


The Soilicide Laboratories, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., manufacturers of the 
TAT ant trap, have appointed Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., New Yor cy, to han- 
dle their advertising. agazines will 
be used. 


ey 
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. . in Department 
Store Advertising 


*D tas the first 10 months of this year 
the EVENING LEDGER published more department 
store advertising than any other evening newspaper in 
America. The EVENING LEDGER’S volume of depart- 
ment store advertising was also greater than that of any 
seven-day morning and Sunday newspaper in America. 


[st IN PHILADELPHIA 


in Retail Display Advertising 
and Total Display Advertising 
Philadelphia’s retail merchants used more advertising 


in the EVENING LEDGER during the first 10 months 
of this year than in any other Philadelphia newspaper. 


The EVENING LEDGER offers advertisers 
the quickest, most effective and most economical adver- 
tising medium in Philadelphia. 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 


More news for readers—more sales for advertisers 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
NEW YORK: Hugh Burke, 60 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO: Jonn E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Avenue 


* Source, Media Records 
— 
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While many do and some do not, the fact remains that sur- 
veys are just as important as any other type of business research. 


Buyers of newspaper space, we believe, are vitally interested ae 
in the survey R. L. Polk & Co. made not so long ago to ascertain # 
buying and reading habits of Metropolitan Pittsburgh families. ES | 


It was found, of course, that considerably more of these fam- 
ilies read The Press than any other Pittsburgh newspaper. 


2 
3 


But this is even more interesting: according to the Polk sur- 
vey, advertisers who use The Press as their first newspaper in this 
market reach at least 61% of all the families reading any Pittsburgh 
newspaper regularly. The closest any other paper came to this 


was 46%. 


Scripps-Howard advertising representatives will ‘gladly ‘give 
you further details. 
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This Survey is only one of a number of similar in- 
vestigations into newspaper reading habits of resi- 
dents of Metropolitan Pittsburgh, made during the 
past seven years. Five of these surveys were made 
by such represen ative organizations as R. O. East- 
man Co., Main & Co., Houser Associates, R. L. Polk 
& Co., and Ross Federal Service. An average of 
these reports indicates a 64% coverage of Metro- 
politan Pittsburgh families for The Press. 
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What the 


DOUBLE 
ANGLE 
ATTACK 


Did for 
LUA™= 


Families with children use large 
quantities of soap and soap flakes. 
Mothers in the average CHILD LIFE 
home must supply soap for five adults 
and children. It is a market that is 
particularly attractive to the soap 
manufacturer. 


91% of CHILD LIFE 
families use LUX 


This fact was revealed by the unique 
Detective Contest staged by CHILD 
LIFE in the August 1934 issue. We 
wanted to find out how successful 
advertising in CHILD LIFE had been 
in causing families to buy the prod- 
ucts advertised in our columns. Con- 
testants were asked toidentify all the 
products on the page, then write a 
letter telling which products were 
used in their homes. 


In thirty days 1451 replies were re- 
ceived and on analysis we found 
that LUX was used by 1323 of these 
families or 91%. This means that 
LUX is used in 113,750 of 125,000 
CHILD LIFE homes. 


CHILD LIFE 


E. EVALYN GRUMBINE 
Advertising Director 
Tl] Eighth Avenue 
New York City 


Would you like to know more about 
this DOUBLE ANGLE ATTACK? 
We'll be glad to send the story. 
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Letters as Salesmen 


Eleven Psychological Principles Which Will Make Them 
Appeal to Ego and Create Business 


By H. D. Shaw 


Advertising Manager, Postal Life Insurance Company 


A SALESMAN’S primary job 
is to comprehend the view- 
point of the buyer rather than that 
of the maker. 

Letters are salesmen. And any 
author of letters who has sharp- 
ened a pencil and held it poised 
over a sheet of blank paper knows 
how baffling is the problem of de- 
vising a dependable point of con- 
tact which will pick up the inter- 
ests of the majority of his readers 
and mesh directly with their needs, 

He knows how easy it is to 
study his merchandise compared 
with studying the psychology of 
the prospective buyer. He has dis- 
covered how prone he is to uncap 
the steam and “let it off” before 
he has connected up with his read- 
er’s mental engine. 

A smart salesman will train him- 
self to feel out the buyer’s prob- 
lems and adjust his story as he 
goes along to allow for various 
objections, opinions, and require- 
ments which he meets in the mind 
of his listener. 

But lo, the poor letter writer! 
He must take ten thousand hear- 
ers, boil them down into one, then 
conduct a chemical analysis of 
the elements making up their feel- 
ings and reactions. He must then 
weave a story which will chime in 
with the mental and emotional 
processes of this composite reader 
and influence him to act. He can’t, 
in the presence of his prospects, 
change even a comma. 

How does he perform this feat? 
First, by understanding the com- 
mon wants, which act as springs of 
action; and second, by teaching 
himself to imagine in advance the 
majority of objections. 

_ The sales letter writer’s primary 
job, as I see it, is to know the 
rudimentary forces or impulses 
that exist in every human crea- 
ture and move him to action—to be 








able to locate the universal seats 
of motivation. He cannot parry 
with individual differences, and con- 
sequently must make use of forces 
which he knows are constantly at 
work in all minds. Some writers 
address a selective audience and 
can employ a knowledge of class 
characteristics. Others, particularly 
in the mail-order field, would be 
completely in the dark were it not 
for one guiding lamp—a vague in- 
sight into a great common activa- 
tor, a universal impulse which sits 
deep in the emotional structure of 
all of us. 

What is this magic force? It is 
no secret. It is the human ego— 
the instinct to enlarge the self. 
Mail-order men know it. Authors 
and editors know it. Diplomats 
know it. Why deny that self-ab- 
sorption is the first principle? 


Improving the Buyer's 
Conception of Himself 

How can this force be used? 
Simply by offering, in a believable 
way, to enhance the ego—to im- 
prove the buyer’s conception of 
himself. Men crave to feel impor- 
tant, to possess superior abilities. 
They wish others to look up to 
their position, their power. They 
cry for independence, for wealth, 
for prestige. Anything which sets 
an individual apart, which makes 
him feel relatively important, auto- 
matically secures his interest. 

The world divides itself into two 
parts: Myself, my thoughts and 
feelings, various extensions of my 
ego (such as my family, my car, 
my neighborhood) and anything 
with which I may identify myself 
in order to feel bigger or better ; 
and second, the rest of the world. 
The former is sacred, the latter of 
no meaning. Why waste your 
time writing me a letter pertaining 
to the cold, outer realm, or pre- 
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senting an alien thought which I 
hate ! 

Although I don’t like to admit 
it—even to myself—the chief prob- 
lem on my mind is me. If you 
want my ears, talk about it! No 
matter what you say—I’ll listen. 
That is, unless you sound insin- 
cere. No matter what I am doing, 
you can get under my skin instantly 
by discussing things which will im- 
prove someone’s opinion of me, or 
my own conception of myself. 
Regardless of the subject of my 
present thoughts, there is an inner 
conversation perpetually going on 
in the back of my head, as Robert 
Collier has put it. Its subject is 
myself. If you can head into this 
conversation with something that 
fits, the floor is yours. 


How to Make Use of 
the Human Ego 


If this basic fact is the secret of 
effective sales letters, how can the 
writer make use of it in such a 
way that in’ the majority of at- 
tempts he can produce a letter 
which succeeds? It’s easy to say 
that a three-letter word meaning 
everything to me is the explanation. 
But the ego isn’t in the habit of 
coming out into the bright light 
and sitting still while we shoot its 
profile projection and hang a num- 
ber around its neck. It works in 
the dark and assumes a never end- 
ing procession of disguises. It 
never leaves the same fingerprints 
twice. 

You come to recognize its work 
after a while, however. You put 
two and two together, and realize 
it was our friend and tireless 
worker. You study the experiences 
of other letter writers, you train 
your glass on human nature, and 
gradually you develop a set of 
pretty usable formulas for invok- 
ing the assistance of the Old Man 
of the Subconscious. Most impor- 
tant of all, you keep some kind of 
a record or set of notes on your 
own most successful letters. 

During the years I have been 
generating letters for the purpose 
of “bringing home the bacon” by 
return mail, I have hit upon a 
few big appeals, and stolen—or 
“adapted” if you please—a num- 
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ber from other more venerable 
authorities. 

I am going to tear a sheet from 
my notebook where I have jotted 
down eleven of the most effective 
appeals I have used or seen used 
(based on known sales figures). 
I am not contending that the list 
in any way represents a complete 
set of letter appeals. I find it a 
valuable guide for instant use 
when under pressure; and I also 
find that the more appeals I de- 
velop and use, the better I under- 
stand the elusive Old Man who 
springs my trap and bags the sale 
—such understanding enabling me 
to evolve new appeals. All of 
these appeals, as you will see, are 
addressed to the same gentlemen— 
the dictator and secretary of the 
treasury. 

It is comparatively easy for 
either salesman or letter writer to 
invent a way of addressing the 
Ego merely as an opening or ap- 
proach. Such an introduction or 
device for securing attention may 
serve to make a satisfactory con- 
tact for the salesman whose per- 
sonal presence compels his pros- 
pect to follow him; but as a way 
of interesting a remote reader, such 
an approach is apt to be thrown 
off as a trick, or dropped with 
disinterest as the prospect reads 
on. It is far more important to 
employ an appeal that has to do 
with buying the product rather 
than just reading the letter. These 
are the appeals worth studying. 
The one refers merely to the con- 
tact and is aimed to secure atten- 
tion. The other refers to the 
decision to purchase, and aims at 
making a sale. 


Examples of “Approach” 
Appeal 

Examples of “approach” ap- 
peals are: 1—news, especially ad- 
vance news or confidential news, 
2—request for a favor, particularly 
criticism, and 3—reference by a 
third party (“Your name has been 
suggested,” etc.). These devices 
induce you to read, but they may 
fail to induce you to buy. Occa- 
sionally they are very effective 
however. Handle them with 
caution. Their goal is to make the 
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If it is fair to judge people by the type of 
company they keep .... it is fair to judge 


a newspaper by the type of reader it attracts. 


The Pittsburgh Sun -Telegraph 


EVENING AND SUNDAY 














reader feel important, or set apart, 
only in reading your letter. This 
may leave a bad chasm to bridge. 

The goal of the “motive” ap- 
peals, on the other hand, is to make 
the reader feel important or set 
apart in buying or using your 
product, (or as a result of using 
it). This drives to the heart of 
your problem and trips the ma- 
chinery of the acquisitive instinct. 
There is no bridge to cross, be- 
cause the point of contact and the 
motivation are one. These appeals 
are direct invocations to the Old 
Man to see that you get the order. 

When handling one of these line- 
drive, single-purpose, buying ap- 
peals, you not only open the letter 
with it, but you design the whole 
message around it. It is your 
theme song and your salesman. 

Here are the promised eleven 
samples : 

1. Hep orHers. Doing some- 
thing for others is essentially 
pleasant, and most human beings 
will go out of their way to be of 
help to someone who needs it, 
largely because—to get at the truth 
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of the matter—the act renders the 
helper superior to the one helped. 
It is the psychology of philan- 
thropy. As a sales appeal, it has 
a potential force that is rarely 
used. 

2. INFLUENCE OTHERS. Almost 
everyone feels his inability to 
achieve power and riches through 
lack of knowing how to handle 
people. Strategy and persuasion 
are the keys to leadership. Can 
any of the uses of your product 
touch this live nerve? 

3. UNDERSTAND OTHERS. To know 
what is in another’s mind seems 
to give a very satisfying sensation 
of dominance. You will have little 
trouble stirring the interest if you 
can offer sincerely to help your 
reader to comprehend and predict 
the actions of his friends and 
enemies. Some crave to know the 
psychic machinery for the sake of 
the knowledge—as they think— 
and others for the sake of the 
results. Dig deeper, and you can 
probably salt the tail of our old 
friend Self-glorification. 

4. ATTAIN pPosITION. Any con- 




















JUDGMENT 


A Short Short Story 


For four years Louis Paul received no encouragement from magazine 
editors until Esquire discovered him and printed his first short story. 


Incidentally, that story just won the O. 
the best short story printed in any American magazine in 1934. 


enry Memorial Award as 
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dition which elevates an individual 
above the mass is inherently irre- 
sistible to him. It may be prestige, 
it may be charm, it may be educa- 
tion. The love of power cannot 
be killed. Men desire wealth (ex- 
cept in rare pathological cases) 
only as a means to position and 
superiority. This is common knowl- 
edge, but how many letters must 
be written to tease the vanity of 
the boss instead of the prospect? 


For too many 
of us, there is one overpowering 
daydream that won’t be downed— 
the wish to retire. How enchant- 
ing to think of having my time my 
own, of being chained to no pay- 
roll! The promise of such a day 
of independence will strike to the 
core of the common man’s self- 
hood, but few products can hon- 
estly offer it outside investment 
and insurance fields. 


5. Quit work. 


6. YouR OWN BUSINESS. .° Next 
to throwing up work, the human 
ego loves to contemplate a _busi- 
ness or profession of his own, 
There is a reason why this invita- 
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tion has always been a going mail- 
order institution. Men despise re- 
sponsibility. They hate not work, 
but the feeling of obligation in 
working for another. Vanity finds 
exquisite escape in being its own 
boss. Not many can resist the 
temptation to take a fling at “go- 
ing into business for themselves.” 
Reason: the Superiority Wish in 
another suit of clothes. 

7. MAKE MONEY. Few themes 
come nearer to getting the ear of 
100 per cent of the public than 
suggestions for making money— 
whether spare time or full time. 
Almost no one is immune from 
the craving to have more money to 
dress better, to live better, to enjoy 
luxuries, to show off. An old 
mail-order trick is to propose that 
you act as an agent, buying a sam- 
ple of the product now to show 
your friends. Few go beyond the 
single purchase. 

8. SAVE MONEY. 
is making money. It is also being 
a shrewd buyer. This appeal is so 
universally used to death, however, 
that it suffers in credibility. As a 


Saving money 





/ 
LOR MEN 





(A reprint of No More Trouble for 
Jedwick, the O. Henry prize-winning 


story, Il be sent on request.) 
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consequence, your primary problem 
is using it to make yourself be- 
lieved. This is why a cardinal 
rule in selling is that the price is 
less important than the reason for 
the price. To wit: broken-lot or 
damaged merchandise offers, often 
specially staged in order to create 
a credible excuse for a bargain 
price. 

9. SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY. If you 
can offer your reader an item or 
service which can be bought no- 
where else, you automatically have 
him “coming your way.” The pur- 
chase itself sets him apart from 
the herd, and—strange as it may 
seem—he apparently buys largely 
to appease that overpowering im- 
pulse rather than because he needs 
the article. 

10. EAsE your CONSCIENCE. Here 
is an appeal that is exceptionally 
good in the right place. It is 
rarely used probabl~ because it is 
a tough one to understand. The 
civilized human animal appears to 
be pretty well burdened with what 
the experts call the “guilt com- 
plex”—which has very little to do 
with reprehensible conduct. It 
means the queer mental streak 
most of us have for brooding over 
what we might have done, or 
should be doing. Insurance is one 
product that ties in with this 


— 


Roy Sheldon, Vice-President, 
Kay Displays 
Roy Sheldon has been made executive 
vice-president in charge of sales promo- 
tion of Kay Displays, ._ New York. 
Previous to joining Displays, he 
ae with ai oe Holden, New 
or 


KHJ Appointments 

G. O. Burke and Amory Eckley have 
been added to the sales staff of radio 
station KHJ, Los Angeles station of the 
Don Lee network. r. Eckley has been 
with the sales organization of KFRC, 
San Francisco station of the network. 
James D. Fonda has been 6 ad- 
vertising service manager of 


Has Paper Account 

The’ Central Re Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has —-; its my gs 
account with John Wierengo & Sta 
Inc., Grand Rapids agency. 
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strange impulse. In fact it is ap- 
parently the most effective selling 
appeal, whether by letter or agent 
(notwithstanding the holy horror 
of insurance men and advertising 
priests over such “cheap emotion- 
alism” ). 

11. JoIN AN ORGANIZATION. It is 
well known that people are chronic 
joiners. If you can invite your 
listeners to identify themselves 
with a_worth-while or helpful 
cause, you have a potent appeal. 
Can your product or service be 
sincerely offered as, or in connec- 
tion with, a membership in an 
association? Or can you invite 
your unseen reader to be a corre- 
sponding editor or representative 
of some sort? Few methods 
have equaled this, where it is ap- 
propriate. 

These buying appeals are just a 
few of the hundreds of possible 
paths to the seat of action. You 
can develop some of your own— 
you may even strike one that has 
never been used! These, as men- 
tioned, are only my own check list 
of standard, dependable appeals. 
Human nature is far too intricate 
and many-faced to develop a fresh 
appeal every day. But there is al- 
ways a zest in analyzing the known 
ones, and hoping to locate a new 
one. 


+ 


Starts “New England 
Liquor Reporter” 

The New England Liquor Reporter is 
a new liquor publication being published 
by the tae RL lompany, 
Boston. is oon published fort- 
nightly te: ithe retail liquor trade in the 
six New England States. 


Add T. O. Woolf to Staff 


Thomas O. Woolf has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Popular Science 
Monthly and Outdoor Life, New York, 
and will solicit x opace for both magazines 
in the East and West. He was formerly 
assistant vice-president of The Spectator. 


Joins Malkiel Agency 

Joseph H. Fierstein has joined the 
David Malkiel Advertising Agency, Bos- 
ton, where he will head a new depart- 
ment which will offer a counseling ser- 
vice to retail merchants. 
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SHADOPLAY 


Price Increased to 15° 


To be sold as an individual 
magazine hereafter; 
Photoplay Unit Dissolved 


FFECTIVE with its March issue, Shado- 
play changes froma1l0ctoa15c movie 
magazine. Its editorial contents— both 
quantitatively and qualitatively—will be 
stepped up to justify this increased price. 
Shadoplay advertising will be sold 
separately from Photoplay effective with 
the March issue. 

Photoplay will be sold in combination 
with no other magazine or group of maga- 
zines. 

A new circulation guarantee and rate 
schedule for Shadoplay will be issued 
shortly. Photoplay’s rate and guarantee 
continue the same as formerly. 

Advertisers who have already con- 
tracted for the Photoplay unit will be 
permitted to fulfill their contracts, but 
no further orders for space except in 
Photoplay individually or Shadoplay in- 
dividually will be acceptable. 

The original Photoplay sales staff, in- 
tact, carries on for Photoplay the outstand- 
ing film magazine advertising job for 
which it was responsible. 
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or over 10 yeaqEl 
has constantly maintainhe 
circulation of a 1C 


@ Penci Ports was founded 
on the idea that buildings are 
planned in the drafting room. It 
has consistently directed itself to 
the service of the drafting room 
—the heart of the architect’s of - 
fice where the practise of archi- 
tecture is actually conducted. 
Since its first issue in 1920, it 
has never deviated from its pur- 
pose. 

The success of the architect’s 
ofice—whether it be 


the date of the first issue, the pro- 
fessional circulation of PENcIL 
Pornts had surpassed that of any 
publication serving the architec- 
tural profession. 

This remarkable demonstration 
of constantly growing reader in- 
terest is the advertiser’s guarantee 
that Pencr Pornts will continue 
to carry his message directly to the 
point where it will do the most good 
—to the architect’s work-shop, 

where decisions on 














small or large— 


materials and equip- 


hether all th a t Hy snede 
whet CE a the ARCHITECTURAL ment are really mace. 
functions are per- MAGAZINE? PENCIL Points 


formed by one man, 
the architect, or by 
a corps of assistants 
—depends upon the 
skill and knowledge 
with which the work 
of planning and de- 
signing, drafting and 
specification writing 
are carried out. 
Four years from 





is the title of a twelve- 
page booklet recently 
published by PENCIL 
POINTS. 

The publishers believe 
that your study of the 
facts discussed in this 
book will result in a 
better understanding of 
the relative merits of the 
magazines serving the 
architectural profession. 
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reaches the most men, 
who, regardless of 
title or position or 
the size of the office, 
develop the plans and 
specifications for 
buildings and, in so 
doing, necessarily se- 
lect the building ma- 
terials and  equip- 
ment. 


Architec 
\rchitec 
America 
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Publishers of 


{ Metals & Alloys 
| The Chemical Engineering Catalog 
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Hazarp ADVERTISING CORPORATION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


According to a list of house or- 
gans which you published in your 
November issue, there is none by 
the name of “Pioneer.” 

Since this list was compiled, have 
you heard of anyone using that 
name for a house organ? 

C. H. Hazarp, 
President. 


RINTERS’ INK has no record 

of the name “Pioneer,” as a 
house magazine title. If any of 
our readers know that it is being 
used we would appreciate having 
the facts, 

Because of the increasing num- 


+ 


Death of Fred Williams 


Fred Williams, manager of the Lin- 
weave division of the United States 
Envelope Company, died at Springfield, 
Mass., on November 15. Before joining 
United States Envelope, he had been 
with the trade division of the Butterick 
Publishing Company as New England 
manager of Good Hardware and the 
Progressive Grocer. Previously he had 
been with the Butterick trade division 
at New York, first on the editorial staff 
and later on the advertising staff. 


Heads “National Farm News” 
William H. Benjamin has been elected 

president and general manager of The 

National Farm News Publishing Com- 
any, Washington, D. C., publisher of 
he National Farm News and has also 

acquired an interest in the corporation. 

a - . 


Piller with “Flying Aces” 

Albert W. Piller, formerly with the 
Open Road for Boys, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Fiying Aces, New 
York. 

* . om 


Joins Sales Necessities 


Walter E. Lopeman, formerly with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, has joined 
the creative and advertising staff of the 
Sales Necessities Company, Detroit. 

* . o 


Green-Brodie Elects Levin 

Murray Allen Levin, for the last four 
years art director of Green-Brodie, Inc., 
New York agency, has been elected vice- 
president of that agency. 
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ber of requests for an up-to-date 
list of house magazines, PRINTERS’ 
Ink has compiled such a list—ex- 
clusive of strictly employee maga- 
zines. 

It includes house magazines dis- 
tributed among salesmen dealers 
and retail salespeople, wholesalers 
and their salesmen, and customers 
and prospective buyers of a prod- 
uct or service. 

The list, made up of 400 such 
magazines, was published in the 
November issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy. It is by no means 
complete and additions are being 
made. In a subsequent issue of the 
MONTHLY we will publish the titles 
of those house magazines that are 
now coming to our attention. 


+ 


Joins Standard Safety Razor 


Ralph P. Fahey has been appointed 
assistant to C. W. Nichols, managing 
director of the Standard Safety Razor 
Corporation, East Norwalk, Conn. He 
formerly was with the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company for fifteen years and 
for the last two years has been associated 
with a company manufacturing surgical 
knives. Active management of the 
Standard company has been taken over 
by Mr. Nichols, stockholder and director 
of the company since its organization 
five years ago. 

. o e 


Gardner Has Wine Account 
Wines of Spain, Inc., New York, 
importer of wines from the Bodegas, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Gardner Advertising Company, New 
York. 
° . © 


Appointed by Louisville Utility 
Joseph G. Green, for nine years on 
the editorial staff of the Louisville, Ky., 
Times, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company. 
eee 


To Change Size 


The Junior League Magazine, New 
York, will change its format, effective 
with its March, 1935 issue to a page 
size of 632 lines, four columns to a page 


Agency Network to Meet 


The Continental Agency Network will 
hold its annual convention in Detroit, 
November 24 and 25. 
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Fight to Save Brands 


Bitter Contest Looms as Canners Plan Court Action Against 
ABC Labeling and Grading 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


FNERGETIC opposition to the 

proposed plan for alphabetical, 
or “A-B-C,” grading and labeling 
of canned food products, contem- 
plated by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the canning code, is 
being exerted by the National 
Canners Association and the food 
processing industries. 

Action in the courts to restrain 
the Federal Government from en- 
forcing the plan is in contempla- 
tion. The opposition is based on 
the contention that the proposed 

‘A-B-C” plan is neither an ac- 
curate nor dependable method of 
determining qualities of food prod- 
ucts, and that it would set up 
artificial standards that would have 
only an indirect relation to exist- 
ing qualities, and would weigh un- 
fairly upon certain products which 
are now recognized as of high 
quality and benefiting from a 
broad reputation established among 
consumers through intensive ad- 
vertising. 

The question is pending before 
Administrator Armin W. Riley of 
the NRA, and his recommendation 
will largely determine the course 
that is followed by the canning in- 
terests. Other organizations joined 
in the opposition with the National 
Canners Association are the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, the National 
\ssociation of Retail Grocers, the 
\ssociated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, and the several chain- 
store groups. The United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association has 
not taken a position in the matter. 
Officials of the National Can- 
ners Association announce that 
they will offer resistance in “every 
practical way to the ruination of 
the industry’s business and pros- 
pects by being forced to accept an 
unsound idea, based on mere pride 
of opinion.’ 





The Association has filed a brief 
with Administrator Riley setting 
forth its position fully, and con- 
tending that the plan would result 
in the grading down of all prod- 
ucts to the minimum, with high 
quality on a par with low quality, 
and with the destruction of the 
importance and significance of 
brands and trade names. 

Complications in the matter have 
arisen in the announcement of one 
large chain-store group that its 
own brands in food products will 
carry the specific “A-B-C” labels. 
Some of the wholesale grocery 
groups are in favor of a descrip- 
tive labeling plan, but opposed to 
the “A-B-C” method, which they 
claim is impractical, and would not 
afford the protection to consumers 
that is claimed for it. 


Initiative and Enterprise 
Will Suffer 


The point is made that if Gov- 
ernment grades are imposed in the 
labeling of all products, the con- 
sumers will buy on Government 
grades rather than on trade brands 
and names, and that initiative and 
enterprise in the food processing 
business will suffer in consequence. 
Such a tendency, it is asserted, 
would operate to the advantage of 
little known brands of products, 
and to the very serious disadvan- 
tage of the well-advertised brands 
of larger concerns. Price would 
become a determining factor, it is 
claimed, and highly competitive 
brands would to practical -effects 
lose their identity. 

The National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, in a let- 
ter to the President, has declared 
that the “A-B-C” plan in actual 
operation would result, first, in 
confusion among consumers; sec- 
ond, a lowering in packing and 
distributing standards, and, third, 
substantial injury to the growers 
of plants, fruits and vegetables. 
Maintenance of the plan, it is 
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pointed out, would depend upon 
Government policing; and with 
45,000 such plants in the country, it 
is contended that effective policing 
would be impossible. Doubt is 
raised whether it would be possi- 
ble in the courts to convict a manu- 
facturer who put Grade A on 
Grade B products, or who adhered 
to minimum standards on impor- 
tant qualities, and high standards 
on lesser important qualities. 


How Grades Would 
Be Determined 


Under the plan the grades would 
be fixed by the ratios of flavor, 
(although now generally admitted 
by all parties that the flavor qualifi- 
cation is unenforceable because it is 
an intangible that cannot be tested) 
style of pack as whether whole or 
peeled or cut, density of content 
and fluid, whether tender or firm 
or tough, specification of sweet- 
ness or sourness, and the size of 
kernels or units. A product that 
measured to 80 per cent of full 
requirements would’ bear _ the 
Grade A. The other two grades 
would be 10 and 20 per cent less 
than the minimum of Grade A. 

Members of the NRA Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board have consis- 
tently urged this plan since the 
food codes first came under 
consideration, and have adhered to 
the position of the officials of the 
Department of Agriculture that a 
standard for protection of con- 
sumers through Government grad- 
ing should be established as an 
integral part of the food codes. 
The Board has contended that its 
aim “is to give the consumer pro- 
tection and to enable her to pur- 
chase enough canned goods judi- 
ciously through supplying her with 
some index wherebv she can deter- 
mine why she should pay a greater 
price for one can than another 
due to the fact that she is receiv- 
ing a higher quality.” 

The National Canners Associa- 
tion resists this contention on the 
ground that the industry, on its 
own motion and initiative, has set 
up such standards through brands 
and trade names, and that this is 
an effective form of consumer 
protection. The Association main- 
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tains that the underlying purpose 
of the “A-B-C” plan is to force 
upon the food industries the pro- 
visions projected in the Tugwell 
bill in another form. One official 
of the Association expressed his 
view in this language: 

“Insistence of quality grades 
through governmental control is 
the keystone of the whole idealistic 
scheme contemplated in the Tug- 
well bill. The idea of eliminating 
advertising, and the building up of 
trade names, as economic waste 
would have no force unless there 
was an extensive and complicated 
system of Federal inspection and 
supervision behind it. Under such 
a plan, canned products might as 
well bear a grade letter and noth- 
ingelse.” 


Report of the Chamber 
of Commerce 


The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has taken cog- 
nizance of the matter in an exten- 
sive report by its domestic dis- 
tribution division to the Board of 
Directors. The report is an ex- 
haustive study of the general 
aspects of the whole subject, and 
points out that while “in the case 
of certain classes of consumers’ 
goods much benefit would result to 
consumers, distributors and manu- 
facturers from the establishment 
of standards of quality,” yet “com- 
plete standardization and grading 
of all classes of such products,” as 
contemplated in the “A-B-C” plan, 
“is impractical and impossible.” 
The report further says: 

“Industry itself, in co-operation 
with all of the elements having an 
interest in the question should work 
out standards whenever standard- 
ization is clearly in the interest of 
consumers and others, and where 
the establishment of minimum 
standards does not interfere with 
the proper opportunities of the 
public for exercising choice and 
selection in the purchase of various 
goods. 

“Standardization should not be 
carried on in such a way as to 
remove the incentive manufactur- 
ers now have to continue to de- 
velop and improve their products 
Neither should it develop to a 
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point where categories of com- 
modities, or grades which the 
public may require, would be 
eliminated. 

“The proper function of the 
Government in connection with the 
movement toward standardization 
is to co-operate with all of the 
parties interested, in order that 
industry may have the benefit of 
Government facilities for research 
and __ investigation. Government 
should not attempt, however, to 
impose systems of standards on 
industry. Industry itself, with 
proper consideration for the inter- 
ests of the public, should carry 
forward this work in cases where 
the establishment of standards is 
practicable and clearly for the 
benefit of the public.” 

The report points out that gov- 
ernmental efforts at standardiza- 
tion in the past have been through 
Government co-operation with in- 
dustry in arriving at suitable 
standards on a voluntary basis. The 
Government has offered its re- 
sources to industry in solving its 
problems, but with certain excep- 
tions, such as in purchasing Gov- 
ernment supplies, it has not fixed 
or imposed standards. Progress 
in this condition has been possible, 
the report says, because industry 
itself wanted standards. 


Other Proposals Have 
Been Advanced 


Various proposals for standard- 
ization and grading have been put 
forward in addition to the “A-B-C” 
plan, and contemplate every con- 
ceivable product entering into com- 
merce. Generally, it has been 
nroposed that broad powers should 
be given to existing or to new 
Federal agencies, to fix standards 
for everything the consumer buys. 
Manufacturers would be required 
to produce goods according to 
Government specifications. Con- 
sumers would be educated by Gov- 
ernment propaganda to buy only 
goods produced according to these 
specifications. 

The “A-B-C” proposal calls for 
extensive and detailed marking or 
labeling of products entering into 
commerce. The marking would be 
tandardized, with a Government 
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agency prescribing just what 
should be said. The proposal would 
call for the development of an en- 
larged bureaucratic system, with 
increased costs to both Government 
and business. 

In support of this and other 
proposals, officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board have 
pointed to the varieties of different 
products on the market, described 
as an evidence of waste, and that 
the number exceeds the needs and 
requirements of consumers. Man- 
ufacturers claim that while in some 
cases the number of products 
could be reduced without hard- 
ship, a large-scale effort in this 
direction would curtail opportuni- 
ties of selection by consumers, and 
would give small consideration to 
the range of individual tastes and 
preferences. 


Reduction in Varieties 
and Unemployment 


A drastic reduction in varieties 
of products, it is claimed, would 
tend to concentrate the production 
of consumers’ goods in the hands 
of relatively few producers, forc- 
ing even efficient producers out of 
business, and would contribute to 
unemployment, hardship among 
workers, and tend to reduce and 
restrict the general buying power 
of the public. 

There has been no estimate as 
to the extent to which the change 
would tend to increase unemploy- 
ment. The tendency it is claimed, 
would be gradual, and to be 
measured onlv in terms of the 
comparison of one year with 
another. 

The National Canners Associa- 
tion bases its disapproval of the 
“A-B-C” plan, providing for a 
single symbol or term to inform 
the consumer as to the quality of 
the product in the can, on these 
factors : 


1. A quality grade, if it includes 
the factor of flavor, is unenforceable 
because flavor is ah intangible char- 
acteristic not susceptible of physical 
or other objective test. 

2. A quality grade, if it excludes 
flavor or any other intangible char- 
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acteristic in order to make the grade 
enforceable, is not only misleading, 
but positively deceptive to the con- 
sumer. 

3. A combination of descriptive 
labeling and symbols to designate 
quality of grades is but little less 
deceptive to the consumer, because 
use of the quality grade implies that 
it represents factors not specifically 
covered by the descriptive terms, 
when as a matter of fact an enforce- 
able quality grade must exclude the 
intangible factors not covered by 
descriptive terms. 

4. Quality grade labeling, upon a 
system either unenforceable or mis- 
leading, would be an incentive to 
misbranding. 

5. Quality grade labeling assumes 
a standardized use and standardized 
taste which in fact does not exist. 
For this reason a label statement of 
individual characteristics of a prod- 
uct is more informative, hence more 
useful to the consumer, than a single 
symbol applied to a product through 
an arbitrary system. 

6. Quality grade labeling would 
require further extension of Govern- 
ment bureaus and further intrusion 
of Government in business, with 
added expense that must be borne 
ultimately by the consumer and by 
the taxpayer. 


The NRA is bitterly assailed by 
the National Canners Association 
for its efforts, and its delays in 
promulgation of food codes, due to 
the grading question. The Associa- 
tion says: 

“Insistence by advocates of the 
A-B-C grades that this grading 
and labeling system be incorporated 
in the code was one of the chief 
factors responsible for the delay 
in adoption of the code, work upon 
which was started in June, 1933, 
and not concluded until the code 
was signed over eleven months 
later on May 29, 1934. 

“Tt likewise delayed action on 
proposed marketing agreements 
under negotiation with the AAA. 
which at the time also had juris- 
diction over codes for the food 
mdustries. When administration 
of the food industry codes was 
transferred last ‘January to the 
NRA, the Consumers’ Advisory 
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Board became the active advocate 
of the A-B-C grades, just as the 
Consumers’ Counsel of the AAA 
had been the active advocate when 
the canning code was under the 
AAA. 

“Similar insistence, since the 
issuance of the Executive Order, 
that only the A-B-C or a similar 
system of grade labeling would 
meet the requirements of the 
Order, have both delayed final ac- 
tion on the question and caused 
confusion and uncertainty in the 
industry.” 

The NRA is charged with hav- 
ing conducted a consistent pub- 
licity campaign adverse to the posi- 
tion of the Association, and to have 
indulged in maneuvers and prac- 
tices with individual units in the 
industry in order to weaken the 
resistance of the Association, and 
create schism in the ranks of 
food processors and distributors. 

The Association makes this sum- 
mary of the situation today: 

“The industry in its negotiations 
involving the labeling question has 
been confronted from the outset 
with a determined effort by pro- 
ponents of the A-B-C grade label- 
ing to force this system on the 
canning industry. 

“After years of propaganda to 
create a public demand for the 
A-B-C system its proponents have 
been compelled, because of criti- 
cism on the unenforceability of this 
system—criticism which they could 
not confute—to undertake revision 
of the A-B-C grades. Acceptance 
of this revision, still in a nebulous 
stage, is now being urged with all 
the assurance that the A-B-C pro- 
ponents expressed in earlier argu- 
ments for the adoption of the 
original A-B-C grades. None of 
these revised grades have been 
made public. 

“Because it has refused to be 
driven into acceptance of proposals 
that are unsound and impractical, 
the industry has been subjected to 
adverse criticism and _ publicity 
from those official agencies with 
whom it was endeavoring to 
reach a practical solution of the 
problem.” 

The Committee on Labeling, 
which was named under the Ex- 
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SHAKE HANDS WITH 
816,000 MEN! 


Have you something to sell that men want, men need? Then here is 
direct access—friendly entree—to 816,000 men with money to spend. {(In- 
troduce yourself through a friend of theirs. That friend of theirs is their own 
magazine—The American Legion Monthly—edited to keep alive their great- 
est memories; their patriotic spirit; their aims and hopes of tomorrow. 
(That’s why it is the one magazine that gets under the skin of these 816,000 
men. The American Legion Monthly gives your advertisement a sponsorship 
that really counts with these 816,000 men—the greatest Man Market ever 
wrapped up in one package. (Think of it—only $1600 a page. In other 
words, $1.98 per page per thousand—to reach under favorable auspices 
816,000 men whose average age is 39; few under 35, few over 45. Their aver- 
age income is well above the national average. And they are spenders by 


nature. You just can’t go wrong! 


“It Gets Under Their Skin”’ 
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ecutive Order of the President on 
May 29, when the food code was 
approved, has rendered an exten- 
sive report, and calling for de- 
scriptive labeling. 

Canning interests now indicate 
an intention to reduce the question 
to a basis of constitutional and 
legal rights and to test the matter 


+ 
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of the Government’s powers by 
court action. The question in- 
volved goes into the whole range 
of Governmental powers under the 
Constitution in relation to its re- 
covery program, and will bring 
some of the most vital points of 
that program to direct issue for 
determination. 


+ 


New Radio Network 


A NEW broadcasting chain, Af- 
filiated Radio Networks, Inc., 
has been established at Chicago. 
The key station is WCFL, operated 
at that city by the Federation of 
Labor, and the Federation is a 
chief partner in the new enterprise. 

The network is being built along 
regional lines. Chain advertising 
facilities will be offered by State 
units and, while the initial mem- 
bership consists of Middle-Western 
stations only, it is planned to es- 
tablish a national service on this 
basis. Sixteen stations are at pres- 
ent affiliated. 


+ 


Has Insecticide Account 


Effective January 1, Bass-Luckoff, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, has 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of the Edgar A. Murray Company, of 
that city, manufacturer of “Doom” in- 
secticides. Mediums to be used at 
first include trade papers and thirty 
radio stations. 

. . . 


Sears with Walker & Company 

E. William Sears has joined the sales 
staff of Walker & Company, Detroit, out- 
door advertising. He formerly conducted 
his own agency business in Kansas City 
and Omaha, and was sales promotion 
manager of the Schulze Baking Com- 
pany. 

eo . . 


Represents Pacific Coast Stations 


Free & Sleininger, Inc., radio station 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional representative of the following 
radio stations: KFWB, Los Angeles; 
KOL, Seattle; KOIN, Portland; KALE, 
Portland and KVI, Tacoma. 

eee 


Adds W. S. Legler to Staff 

William S. Legler has joined the crea- 
tive staff of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., Detroit agency. He has been in 
advertising agency work in New York. 


Member stations, in addition to 
WCFL, are: WKBB, East Du- 
buque, Ill.; WCLS, Joliet, IIl.; 
WTAX, Joliet, Ill.; WHBU, An- 
derson, Ind.; WTRC, Elkhart, Ind. ; 
WGBF, Evansville, Ind.; WWAE, 
Hammond and Gary, Ind.; WTAQ, 
Eau Clair, Wis.; WCLO, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; WKBH, LaCrosse, 
Wis.; WOMT, Manitowoc, Wis.; 
WIBU, Poynette, Wis.; WRJN, 
Racine, Wis.; and WHBL, She- 
boygan, Wis. 

Headquarters of the network are 
in the American Furniture Mart, 
Chicago. 


+ 


Appoint Montrose Agency 


The Montrose Advertising Agency, 
New York, has been agocianel to handle 
the advertising of the following compa- 
nies both of New York: Charma Foun 
dations, Invisoflex corsets and Charma 
brassieres, and the Lavon Hosiery Com- 
pany, Globe Trotter hosiery for men. 
eee 


Now Golden Glint Company 


The name of the J. W. Kobi Company, 
Seattle, manufacturer of Golden Glint 
and Golden Glint Shampoo, has been 
changed to the Golden Glint Company, 
Inc. There has been no change in the 
ownership or management of the com- 
pany. 

. . o 


Death of Everett Zeunen 


Everett Zeunen, assistant advertising 
manager of United Motors Service, Inc., 
Detroit, was drowned recently in Lake 
St. Clair. Mr. Zeunen and a com- 
panion were duck hynting when a high 
wind capsized their boat. 

. - oa 


Joins Cincinnati Agency 

Brougham Nichols, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, has joined the Curtis W. Van 
De Mark Advertising Agency, Cincin- 
nati, as an account executive. 
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G-E Boards the Bandwagon 


A Broad-scale Promotion Plan, Built Around a Sales Contest, 


Boosts Sales of Radios 
By E. E. Irwin 


ENERAL ELECTRIC calls it 
the “Bandwagon Campaign” — 
and advisedly so. 

In radio, G-E is going places. 

After January 1, all its receiving 
sets are to be manufactured at 
Bridgeport—a fact that, in trade 
circles, is interpreted as presaging 
important developments. 

And out of Bridgeport there is 
operating a radio-promotional job 
whose scope and detail entitle it 
to a high place among big-league 
merchandising campaigns. 

We shall examine, here, some of 
the campaign’s major features. But 
first, a glance at the background: 

In the radio field, G-E is a com- 
parative newcomer, its entrance 
dating back only four years. But 
the company that, in its research 
work, has contributed so much to 
electrical progress—and specifically 
to radio progress over a period 
of twenty-eight years—brought to 
bear upon radio merchandising a 
thoroughgoing, inventive kind of 
thinking. 

Consider the seasons. In G-E’s 
view, the radio-selling season runs 
the year around. From September 
to March, the selling concentrates 
on receiving sets for the home; 
and from March to September, al- 
though there is something of a let- 
down on the domestic business, the 
sales rate is maintained through a 
shift of emphasis to radio receivers 
for automobiles. 

Last summer, as the company 
looked ahead to the fall-and-winter 
business of 1934-35, the signs pre- 
dicted an increasing interest, on the 
part of the consumers, in short- 
wave reception. Upon the belief 
that the signs were right, headquar- 
ters proceeded with the prepara- 
tion of advertising and promotional 
material in which short-wave—or, 
rather, all-wave—reception would 
be emphasized. 

And now for the sales pro- 


motional campaign—a campaign 
backed, incidentally, by space in 
national magazines, and by a news- 
paper schedule that is just starting. 
The first piece of promotional 
material was a broadside that went 
to dealers, announcing the 1935 
line. Let’s look it over. 
Typical of the energetic send-off 
are these opening lines of text: 
“StrikE Up THE BAND! Here 
Come the New G-E Radio Sets. 
“Here’s a line that’s a wow! 
With acceptance no other radio 
manufactyrer can claim. Based on 
a record of twenty-eight years of 
research and accomplishment in 
radio and in all other electrical 
lines. Backed by a national maga- 
zine advertising campaign that al- 
ready has won nation-wide com- 
ment. With a sales promotion 
program bigger, more striking, 
more effective than any you have 
ever seen. With models and prices 
in such a wide range that you can 
meet every requirement of any 
prospect !” 


Broadside Carries Business 
Reply Card 

The broadside portrays and de- 
scribes the G-E line. It includes 
a schedule of suggested list prices. 
And it carries, also, a business- 
reply card on which the dealer, by 
his signature, would say to G-E: 

“I want to get aboard the Gen- 
eral Electric Radio BANDWAGON. 
Send me the name of my G-E 
Radio Distributor. I want to know 
all about the new line and the 
Bandwagon Tour to the ‘House of 
Magic.’” 

Of the “House of Magic” we 
shall hear more later. It is G-E’s 
show place at Schenectady—a cross 
between a research laboratory and 
an electrical circus, in which, for 
the edification of visitors, calm 
young engineers pop orn with- 
out heat, and broadcast a radio 
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program on a beam of light, and, 
with the aid of thyratron tubes, 
convert the tinkling of a toy piano 
into the thunderous tones and over- 
tones of a cathedral organ. 

The next piece for our consid- 
eration is a book, its cover in 
colors, its “title’ reading: “The 
General Electric Radio Bandwagon 
Is Ready to Go. There’s a Seat 
for You—Hop On!” The band- 
wagon theme keeps recurring; but 
this book is concerned with, not 
bandwagons, but radios. It is the 
distributor salesman’s presentation 
of the new radio models and pro- 
motional plans to dealers. 

Its opening pages, illustrated in 
caricature, disclose the information 
that the “G-E Radio Bandwagon 
is on its way to bigger things than 
radio has yet dreamed of, to un- 
told possibilities and greater op- 
portunity, to new success and new 
dominance.” And they admonish 
the dealer to hop on now. But 
thenceforward, they vouchsafe no 
information about what this band- 
wagon really is, but rather they 
deal with G-E pioneers in the fields 
of electronics, discuss sales poten- 
tialities, and then proceed to pre- 
sent, in picture and in text, the 
new G-E line of short-wave and 
all-wave models. 

And now for the bandwagon 
business. The next piece for our 
consideration is a book, its cover 
generously touched up in red, that 
revealed to dealers and their sales- 
men that the bandwagon tour really 
is a nation-wide sales contest. 





Four key-pieces: left to =? 
catalog of prizes; catalog o 
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The text explains: 
Due quota will be assigned to the 
dealer for the entire period of the 
campaign—October 1, 1934, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1935. 

Dealer quotas will be expressed in 
dollars on the basis of purchases, at 
dealer’s cost, from the distributor . . . 

Only one entry in the campaign 
will be accepted for one dealer. For 
dealer organizations employing more 
than one man, the dealer, himself, 
will enter the campaign for his or- 
ganization, and he will receive one 
quota. It is recommended, however, 
that he break down his quota by 
men and award to them the prizes 
that he, as a dealer, wins. This 
dealer also will decide which mem- 
ber of his organization will make 
the trip to the House of Magic, 
should he be the grand award win- 
ner in his district. 

For every dollar’s worth, net, of 
G-E Radio that the dealer purchases 
from his distributor, he will be cred- 
ited with one point. When he has 
realized at least one-third of his en- 
tire quota, he may secure any of the 
merchandise prizes shown in this 
catalog, up to the number of points 
he has earned. Or he may elect to 
hold his credits until he has enough 
to secure a larger award... 

Regardless of how many merchan- 
dise awards he may have secured, 
the dealer in each distributor’s dis- 
trict who attains the highest per- 
centage of realization over his quota 
will be declared the Grand Award 
Winner and he will be awarded a 
free trip to the House of Magic. 


rospectus for distributors’ salesmen; 
models; and the “Bandwagon” 
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BALTIMORE 


NEWS: POST 
Babtimores Outstanding Newspaper 


Nationally Represented by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 











INK 





GOOD 
NEWS 


from BALTIMORE 


You can now reach over 81%... 
4 out of every 5 families in the 
Baltimore ABC city zone... with 
ONE strong newspaper. A paper 
that constantly increases in pop- 
ularity with both readers and ad- 
vertisers...a paper that is read 
by over 


193.600 


daily ...by far the largest circu- 
lation ever attained AND MAIN- 
TAINED in Baltimore ...a paper 
that has gained nearly 3 Million 
lines of advertising this year . 
the paper that has CHANGED all 
old ideas of selling Baltimore . 
Get the LATEST facts. . . today. 








For many years, the 
P. Ss © Baltimore Sunday 
American has had the largest cir- 
culation in the South. Today, it 
is 219,235 . . . and still gaining. 
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Next, this subject: “What You 
Should Do to Be a Winner.” And 
from this section, these typical 
excerpts: 

In order to secure the maxi- 
mum results from your participation 
in the Bandwagon Campaign, you 
should concentrate first on the im- 
mediate territory surrounding your 
store... 

Arrange to have your salesmen 
call on all radio owners in your 
trading area who have sets two 
years or older... 

Follow up the newlyweds. . . 

Don’t forget restaurants, beauty 
parlors, lodges, clubs, commercial 
and professional prospects, and par- 
ticularly road houses for automatic 
radio-phonograph combinations . . . 

Use these powerful forces to gain 
more sales, to collect more profits, 
to win prizes: 

1—Advertising. Use advertising as 
a means of getting people into your 
store. Use it to get in touch with 
prospects desiring a home demon- 
stration. General Electric is using 
a lot of space in magazines to capti- 
vate the interest and enthusiasm of 
your prospective customers. You 
should tie-in with this gigantic ad- 
vertising campaign by posting the 
free ad reprint enlargements in 
your window regularly. Use hand- 
bills and direct-mail campaigns. Use 
spot broadcasting. Use advertising 
to tell people where they can buy 


The All-Wave Primer, the portfolio of photos of models and the 
“Dealer’s Tool-box” 
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General Electric Radio, and they 
will buy... 

2—Display General Electric All- 
wave Radio. Study the successful 
methods used by the big department 
stores and other leading radio mer- 
chants. Notice the importance they 
place upon goods display .. . 

3—Salesmanship. Recruit and 
train a red-blooded force of sales- 
men. They'll quickly enthuse on 
the G-E story. Assign each sales- 
man a definite territory to work. 
See that his sales efforts are concen- 
trated upon a select list of respon- 
sible citizens whose purchases influ- 
ence the buying of others. Assign a 
definite sales quota to each salesman. 
Reward him for accomplishment 
with the merchandise prizes offered 
in the Bandwagon Contest . . . 


Next, a description of the “Band- 
master”—an assortment of sales 
aids that cost G-E $27.50, but is 
billed to the dealer at $5.75 for a 
full “subscription” through March 
31, 1935. 

The assortment includes: A win- 
dow-display service consisting of 
four different displays released 
periodically ; a subscription to the 
“Bandwagon,” of which more 
later; enlarged pre-prints of all 
magazine advertisements ; 100 full- 
line folders, imprinted; 50 G-E 
radio logs for the distance-seekers ; 
ten “Short Wave Primers”; one 
mat book; one window streamer; 
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one set of six short-wave cards; 
twenty-five price tags; one photo- 
graph portfolio; one glass, G-E 
Radio counter sign; (and for new 
models) 100 leaflets, imprinted; 
new photograph portfolio pages, 
new model cards and new advertis- 
ing-mat proofs. 

And finally, this piece of 
literature includes a catalog of mer- 
chandise prizes—thirty-eight pages 
of them, well illustrated and in 
many instances, incidentally, de- 
scribed in the language of the 
manufacturers’ own advertising. 

The piece carries two enclosures. 
One is an order blank for the 
dealer to use when ordering the 
“Bandmaster” assortment of sales 
aids. The other, designed in the 
form of a business reply card, is 
an entry application for the Band- 
wagon Campaign. It reads: 

“T hereby request reservation of 
one seat on the G-E Radio Band- 
wagon. I intend to be the best man 
in my district, and I accept the 
quota of $—— from October 1 to 
March 1 as fair.” 

The application was designed in 
duplicate, perforated across its 
middle. One half of it went to the 
G-E offices in Bridgeport, and the 
other into the distributor’s file. 

In use, the two pieces we have 
just considered acted as a team. 
First, the distributor’s salesman, 
calling on a dealer, went over with 
him the presentation of the new 
line, with background, model-de- 
scriptions, suggested prices, sales 
aids and all. Then he presented 
and with the dealer, read through 
—the book announcing and describ- 
ing the Bandwagon Tour. 

Now, obviously, in such a set-up, 
the distributor and his salesmen 
are key men; and, to the end that 
these key men might be equipped 
with a working knowledge of what 
the Bandwagon Tour was all about, 
G-E provided a distributors’ pro- 
spectus. We'll look at it. 

With a purpose highly practical 
—and although it rather talks be- 
hind the scenes—the prospectus 
copy gets going with an enthusi- 
astic start. Thus: 





Hold your horses—the elephants 
are coming. 
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The thrill of parade band music 
. . . the spectacle of cage wagons . . . 
band chariots . . . calliopes . . . ele- 


phants and camels . . . in all their 
glamour and glory are here again. 
Here it comes! The G-E Band- 


wagon! 


Having warmed up, the pro- 
spectus copy gets down to cases— 
“The Bandwagon Tour will en- 
thuse dealers and arouse them 
to active promotion and aggres- 
sive selling of General Electric 
Radio. . . . 


Each G-E radio distributor will 
receive from Bridgeport a special 
Bandwagon sales quota. This quota 
will be expressed in dollar volume 
at dealers’ cost and will cover the 
period of the campaign. The reason 
for expressing the quota in terms 
of dealer cost is that points for 
prizes will be awarded on the basis 
of the dealer’s net billings from the 
distributor. 

The distributor, assisted by the 
merchandise department district 
manager and radio specialist, should 
immediately break down this quota 
by dealers. 

Although the campaign does not 
officially start until October 1, many 
dealers will have placed substantial 
orders before that time. It is there- 
fore very important that you credit 
dealers, immediately upon signing 
them up for the campaign, with all 
purchases of home-type receivers 
from August 4 to the date of their 
acceptance of their quota and their 
entry in the campaign. This is 
essential for the dealer good-will it 
will create. 


The prospectus goes on to ex- 
plain the methods by which dealers 
and their salesmen are to enter. It 
describes a wall chart designed to 
hang in the distributor’s office, and 
the progress report designed to 
enable the distributor to keep 
headquarters informed of the cam- 
paign’s progress. It urges the dis- 
tributor to hold meetings of his’ 
own salesmen and of his dealers. 
It offers the colorful thought that 
meetings can be stepped up if they 
are staged in decorative schemes 
suggesting carnivals and circuses. 

And finally, the prospectus an- 








Frank E. Belden, Adv. Mor. 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Writes as follows: 
“| am sure you will be glad to learn the results 


of the survey we made last month (October 
1934) to learn the reading habits of Merchan- 
dise Managers in leading Department Stores. 
DRY GOODS ECONOMIST makes an excel- 


lent showing.’ 
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nounces that, for high-ranking 
sales achievements, distributors will 
be rewarded with plaques and their 
salesmen with lapel buttons. There 
even is a prize for the campaign 
manager—one to be apnointed by 
each distributor—who, throughout 
the tour, will be quickest and most 
accurate in sending in the bi- 
monthly reports! 

Next, a piece that G-E named 
and labeled “The Dealer’s Tool- 
Box.” The “box” is a fourfold 
folder containing : 

1—A publicity release. 

2—Newspaper-advertising proofs. 

3—Copy for radio broadcasts; 
and 

4—Suggested copy for sales let- 
ters and direct-mail postcards. 

Next, a photograph portfolio, a 
piece that describes, fully but 
briefly, every G-E model. If a 
dealer hasn’t every model in stock, 
he may use this piece as a catalog. 
It is designed, also, for use by out- 
side salesmen. 

The new G-E sets are all-wave. 
The dial on one of them looks 
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somewhat like a planetarium. As 
G-E anticipated, large numbers of 
radio consumers yearn to twiddle 
knobs and hear Big Ben, or listen 
to Moscow’s genial “Hillo, hillo. 
Ici Moscow,” or thrill to Lisbon’s 
opening remark, which is, “Coo-coo. 
Coo-coo.” 

But short-wave reception, mar- 
velous as it is, requires some fur- 
ther explanation to the owner of 
a short-wave set. To the end that 
the prospective purchaser might 
know what to expect, and to the 
end, also, that the actual purchaser 
might know how to get Big Ben, 
or Moscow, or Lisbon or what 
have you, G-E produced two sup- 
plementary campaign pieces on the 
subject. 

One is called “An All-Wave 
Radio Primer,” and the other is 
an all-wave log. 

The primer concedes that to 
reach over to Australia and pick 
notes out of the mouth of a singer 
is pretty exciting; but the primer 
also points out that, due largely to 
climatic and geological conditions, 
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short-wave reception is often a 
variable quantity. Let him who 
buys an all-wave set be aware of 
these; but—and here the primer 
proceeds with its selling—let him 
apply his skill to overcoming the 
difficulties, and he’ll have at his 
fingertips, quite literally, a world 
of fun. 

The radio log contains a brief 
résumé of the facts about short- 
wave reception and is, besides, a 
pretty complete log ‘in that it cov- 
ers most short-wave and long-wave 
frequencies available to a G-E set. 

And finally, we look at the 
“Bandwagon,” a house organ cre- 
ated especially for the Bandwagon 
campaign; and for the campaign it 
serves both as a stimulant and a 
background. Not all its space is 
devoted to campaign inspiration 
and information. It carries “ex- 
perience stories” of successful sell- 
ing methods, articles by and about 
radio stars, descriptions of un- 
usual installations and dramatic 
uses. In addition, each issue carries 
a handful or so of chatty, single- 
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page talks by some of the com- 
pany executives. 

From one of these—under the 
signature, incidentally, of J. W. 
McIver, manager of the sales pro- 
motion section—a few lines of quo- 
tation will serve, fittingly, to sum- 
marize and conclude this session— 

“In a world of change, the small 
boy is still a reassuring factor of 
stability. From time immemorial, 
small boys have always done the 
same things .. . 

“In my day small boys made a 
business of identifying automobiles 
by hub caps, shape of radiator, 
sound of motor, and other identi- 
fying characteristics . . . 

“As does the small boy, the pub- 
lic looks at a radio to identify it. 
The public is accustomed to seeing 
radios displayed in stores and win- 
dows. Our promotion pieces and 
displays are designed to help you 
do just this. 

“Use them and play up to the 
small-boy habits of the public. 
And throw away the red ink you've 
been using!” 
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ROSPECTIVE travelers or 

winter vacationists who are 
scouting the advertisements will 
find a number of novelties this sea- 
son in the copy of the All-Year 
Club of Southern California. 

In the first place, the advertising 
is refreshingly unorthodox 
in that it admits that other 
parts of the country have 
their attractions, too. 

Another point that dif- 
ferentiates this campaign 
is found in the fact that 
while the basic story of 
each advertisement is the 
same, the technique of its 
presentation is varied in a 
number of ways. It is 
quite possible that any one 
of these styles could have 
been taken and a whole 
campaign made out of it. 

However, Don Thomas, 
managing director of the 
All-Year Club, seems to 
feel that greater attention 
and news value may be 
achieved by approaching 
the subject from a variety 
of angles. 

For example, one of the 
December advertisements 
takes this as its script 
heading: “Dear Diary, look 
what I did in Southern California 
for $175.” 

Then followed a number of unre- 
lated paragraphs in sequence style, 
such as the following: “. . . climbed 
a bit of mountain today. Pano- 
ramas of orange groves, date gar- 
dens, olive orchards, the world’s 
largest vineyards and all that sort 
of thing, Home was never like 
this ... ripping... .” 


+ 


Authur Price Joins Hearns 


Arthur Price has resigned as sales 
promotion manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune to become general 4 
chandise manager of the Hearn De 
ment Stores, Inc., New York. ~ 
to joining the Herald Tribune, he was 
sales manager of the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and before that held 
a similar sition with the Ervege De- 
partment Store in Newark, 


California Novelties 


+ 





_ Another of the advertisements is 
in the question and answer form, 
giving information that tourists are 
likely to ask. The copy of another 
is devoted primarily to listing curi- 
ous facts about Southern California 
and still another is bold enough to 








give most of the type space to a 
description of the climate—of all 
things. 

These are only a few of the ap- 
peals that will appear during the 
season. All of them are interest- 
ingly illustrated, of course, with 
more or less the usual type of vaca- 
tion photographs. The point of 
distinction is found in the variety 
of copy that is used. 


+ 


Marketing Society Plans Convention 


The American Marketing Society, of 
which Dr. Paul H. Nystrom is national 
president, will hold a_national conven- 
tion in Atlantic City, November 30 and 
December 1. Some of the topics to be 
discussed are: “Basic Factors Affecting 
Marketing,” “The New Consumption 
Era,” ‘“‘Recent Changes in Marketing 
—— and “Future of the New 

eal. 
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New Coupon Strategy 


Discovery of Twin Utility Gives New Power and Pull to 
Effective Advertising Tool 


By William T. Laing 


HERE aare, it seems, coupons 

and coupons; and then again 
there is this new twin-utility cou- 
pon that begins where the others 
leave off and leaves off where the 
others begin. To those whose con- 
ception of a coupon narrows down 
to a prospect-census-taker, or a 
handy memo for the forgetful, the 
twin-utility coupon is merely the 
saving keystone of an ornamental 
display built around it. But to 
those who like their coupons 
double-barreled, the twin-utility 
coupon is a treasure and a revela- 
tion. 

Drawing the fire of interested 
prospects is only one utility of 
coupons, so it seems. A _ second 
utility appears in the ingenious 
ways that resourceful national ad- 
vertisers now find for harnessing 
up for publicity purposes all this 
attention power which centers in 
the coupon zone owing to the 
glances of that horde of casual 
readers whose flash perusal of ad- 
vertising often is limited to hasty 
looks at headlines and coupons. 

But let’s take the steps as they 
come. Here, for instance, is a 
letter from a reader of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. He raises this significant 
point: “Will the next big swing 
in attention tactics turn to further 
development of the coupon area?” 
He writes : 

“As I go back ten years through 
the magazine files, I see two por- 
tentous steps in the evolution of 
coupons. The coupons I saw in 1925 
were unpretentious, unadorned, lit- 
tle rectangles, dangling down in 
the lower right-hand corner of ad- 
vertisements. Nothing more than 
simply worded, ruled-in requests 
for whatever the advertisers of- 
fered. Above them, or alongside, 
nothing usually except plain text. 

“Now all that is changed. I see 
logotypes lifted out of the head- 
line areas and placed next to cou- 
pons. Then I see offers and clos- 


ing appeals taken from the copy 
zone, abridged, and made part and 
parcel of coupons with skill and 
ingenuity that coupon users ten 
years back would not have thought 
possible. Not only that, but I note 
a new trend that seems decidedly 
interesting. For some advertisers 
pick winning headlines from their 
successful advertisements, cut down 
the headlines to miniatures and put 
them either in or around the cou- 
pons. Other advertisers stand even 
summarized sales talks next to 
coupons. 

“More curious still is the grow- 
ing tendency to crowd around 
coupons certain snatches of copy, 
and even those attention-getting il- 
lustrations that formerly appeared 
only at the tops of advertisements. 
In fact, as coupon areas expand 
gradually year after year they 
come more and more to resemble 
in treatment, and in a few cases 
even in size, the uppermost sec- 
tions of advertisements. 


Advertisers Find New Excuses 
for Coupons 

“Moreover the utility of coupons 
seems to take two distinctly differ- 
ent tacks. First, advertisers not 
only invent telling ways of putting 
incentives and hooks into coupons, 
but they find even new uses for 
coupons, such, for example, as 
Old Dutch Cleanser’s current can- 
vass of the reading public for votes 
on the respective merits of pro- 
posed new vs. old labels. Whatever 
new coupon steps these advertisers 
undertake, the coupon itself plainly 
reflects their purposes. 

“Second, other advertisers—and 
their number grows fast—use the 
whole coupon region for publicity 
ends. If they have an extra-im- 
portant thought to emphasize, likely 
as not they express that thought 
not in the headlines, but next 
to coupons. If their advertising 
has dual objectives, you'll see the 
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1.Q. (Idea Quotient) is equal to “ideas pro- 
duced” divided by “men employed.” 


Stagnation in the warehouse is one of the 
surest symptoms of a low I.Q. Manufacture 
what you will ... unless your company can 
also produce ideas, you'll find inventories going 
up, turnover going down. 


Men whose planning must move merchandise 
find Printers’ Ink a valuable ally. Not because 
it pretends to do their thinking for them... 
but because it stimulates them to do their own. 


This very issue confirms our assertione e e 
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secondary objectives displayed not 
where you used to find them, near 
‘tthe headlines, but instead, near the 
coupons. Now the strategy back 
of these tactics is not so obvious to 
me. Yet apparently the use of 
the coupon zone for publicity pur- 
poses does not just ‘happen.’ For 
one fact is evident, and that fact is 
—design. So I am naturally curi- 
ous to know: 

“What’s behind this use of the 
coupon domain for publicity ends? 

“What happens when readers see 
coupons set off by so many pic- 
torial and typographic, scenic ef- 
fects? Do more readers clip cou- 
pons? 

“Why not present in an easy, 
understandable way the plain facts 
about displays in the coupon area?” 

Advertisers explain variously 
their pictorial and typographic dis- 
plays in the coupon corner. A few 
say their displays are planned with 
nothing in mind beyond taste in 
layout arrangement. They contend 
that better balance comes from put- 
ting pictures or text compassed by 
boxes into the coupon sector. 
Others point out that desire to 
make coupons more attractive so 
as to get more inquiries governs 
their handling of the coupon areas. 
A third group, and this group is 
by far the largest, accounts for its 
decorative procedure in the coupon 
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Just a few of the many illustrations that can be found to show how the 
coupon zone is receiving extra attention 
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domain by a distinctly different 
explanation. 

Coupons, these advertisers point 
out, draw as much notice-as head- 
lines, more notice, often than 
text. Not that coupons compete 
with headlines as attention-getters, 
for, of course, they do not. But once 
headlines stop readers’ glances, the 
next spot those glances are apt 
to strike is coupons. Starting with 
headlines, the attention groove for 
a majority of readers seems to be 
dead ahead down to coupons. The 
advertisers’ next step then is ob- 
vious. To get wanted, extra notice 
for some special, copy feature, he 
places that feature where the mass 
of attention comes to a stop. He 
displays his special feature near, or 
preferably next, to coupons. 

Who first noted coupons’ twin 
attention power—one for drawing 
inquiries, and the other for draw- 
ing the notice of coupon readers to 
such publicity features as are 
placed next to, or adjacent to, cou- 
pons? About this, I questioned 
several agencies and as many ad- 
vertisers. 

One agency that specializes in 
keyed copy claims the idea came 
from the mail-order business. 
Mail-order men, it was explained, 
learned early that the majority of 
people find it easier to read the 
coupons than to read the copy. 
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Mail-order tests usually show that 
small pictures or scraps of copy 
placed near coupons draw almost, 
if not fully, as much notice as the 
coupons, and considerably more 
notice, as a rule, than the same 
pictures or copy attract when 
either or both are placed in the 
copy zone. 

This point, another keyed copy 
specialist confirmed. He said that 
the custom of repeating core, copy 
ideas in and around the coupons 
is one of long standing in mail- 
order practice. Mail-order writers, 
he explained, are eternally vigilant 
in seeking ways and means of snar- 
ing the attention of readers who 
do not go deeply into their copy. 
Is there an important hook in the 
text? If so, mail-order men sel- 
dom neglect repeating that hook 
around the coupon where the ma- 
jority of readers, even though 
they do skim idly over the copy 
and other parts of the advertise- 
ments, will be sure to see the 
hooks. 

An Eastern seed advertiser re- 
lated an experience that shows how 
this principle works out. He said 
he planned a new, copy program, 
all his new advertisements being 
couponed, of course, since he of- 
fered catalogs. But in his coupons 
he tried a device that he had never 
used before. He broke the cou- 
pon’s top rule and took out a sec- 
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Another collection of coupon zones in which advertisers are seeking to 
make them do double duty 
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tion of it. Then between the two 
corner angles went in a line of type 
in small, gothic caps, “SEEDS THAT 
Grow !” 

Right there an odd thing hap- 
pened. The coupons focused on 
this catch line the attention of more 
readers than all the other copy 
factors put together. For of peo- 
ple by the tens of thousands who 
wrote for the seed catalog, 650 of 
every 1,000 put into their letters 
or postcards when they mailed the 
coupons not phrases remembered 
from the headlines or copy, but 
the identical wording of the cou- 
pon’s slogan. Time after time 
these writers specified, “Seeds that 
grow!” 

The seed advertiser said he first 
thought this result meant only that 
readers lack originality. Make it 
easy for them when writing to use 
certain words and those words they 
use. Yet when he took a tip from 
the coupon and wrote text on the 
sure-growth theme, putting in the 
coupon a new line about seed qual- 
ity, readers in the same two-to-one 
proportion inquired about his qual- 
ity seeds. Later results along the 
same line, he said, showed that 
half or two-thirds of his read- 
ers see his coupons, but not his 
text, and that the sure way to 
benefit from this persistent atten- 
tion habit of readers is to express 
down around the coupon the par- 
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ticular thought you want readers 
to note. 

So here is the principle that is 
back of this growing practice of 
using the coupon zone for displays 
that differ only in size from the 
displays at the tops of advertise- 
ments. At the top, advertisers 
angle for the attention of the whole 
reading public. At the bottom they 
bid for the notice of those whose 
glances have already been am- 
bushed by the top headlines and 
illustrations. Scheme, if one cares 
to, by all possible means to make 
coupons ultra-attractive so as to 
draw out more inquiries. Yet the 
added attention, if any, to coupons 
—the extra attention that draws 
out the additional inquiries—sim- 
ply draws into the coupon zone 
that much more notice for public- 
ity advertisers to take from the cou- 
pons for those special, copy features 
which the advertisers may elect 
to place alongside of the coupons. 

Now we come to the variety of 
uses that advertisers make of the 
coupon zone’s store of attention. 
As to that, nothing could be more 
eloquent than the plain reasonable- 
ness of the many practical devices 
that a look through the magazines 
discloses. The thirteen features 
which advertisers most commonly 
display in the coupon sector 
are logotypes, slogans, substitution 
warnings, “Before-and-after-using” 
pictures, announcements, special no- 
tices to retailers, special sales, 
summarized sales talks, brand 
identifications, merchandise identi- 
fications, identification of counter 
displays, identification of carton in- 
serts, trade good-will bids. 


A Headline Moves Down 
to the Coupon 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., not 
only announces a 98-cent sale at 
retailers, but also puts in small 
type above the coupon the oe 
headline, “No Rubbing. . . . 
Polishing,” that recently topped all 
its advertisements. 

Clip the top and the coupon zone 
from a Gerber Products Co.’s ad- 
vertisement, compare them side by 
side, and you will scarcely detect 
a difference in display or treatment. 
The familiar Gerber baby picture, 
selected by test, is brought down into 
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the coupon zone, as is the logotype, 
with just enough words in a box 
to tell the whole Gerber story of 
nine strained vegetables for babies, 
not a summarized, but a skilfully 
epitomized sales talk for readers 
who may miss the points elaborated 
on in copy. The Western Co. 
wishes the public to see carton in- 


_serts for proof of its product's 


So into the coupon zone 
“See This?” An 
arrow points to the pictured in- 
sert. 

The Andrew Jergens Co. first 
makes its coupon more attractive 
by means of an attention-getting 
picture. Then in and around its 
coupon for the notice thus trapped 
are a logotype, a “free” offer, a 
closing appeal and some word lure 
about velvet-soft fingers. 


The Risk of 
“Free Offers” 


There’s a risk, you know, to 
“free” offers—those pesky curios- 
ity-seekers. This risk is always 
lessened by showing just what it 
is that’s free. 

Pepsodent skirts this risk adroitly 
by picturing a tube of Pepsodent 
toothpaste where it will be most 
widely seen, just beneath, “Free,” 
and just above the coupon. The 
Cream of Wheat Corporation, like 
the Andrew Jergens Co., first 
draws attention to its coupon, in 
this case with a continuity strip, 
and then uses this notice for an 
announcement atop of the coupon, 
“Grave dangers threaten every 
child from 1 to 16.” The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., in one 
advertisement places above the 
coupon an important, “Notice to 
Manufacturers.” In another, a 
twenty-year guaranty, the logotype, 
an attention-getting picture with 
its appropriate miniature headline 
all edge in around the coupon. 

Coupon attention power is a 
sound principle of layout manage- 
ment. In fact, many advertisers 
regard it as a fundamental prin- 
ciple. Just how far an advertiser 
can use the principle in application 
to his own problems is a matter 
for specific inquiry and careful 
planning. And one word of cau- 
tion should be noted. 

Inquiry about the risk of clut- 


merits. 
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tering up the magnet corner with 
too many accessories drew from 
one authority an admonition that 
summed up the situation pointedly. 

“What is it that you intend put- 
ting into the coupon zone? Does 
it tend to define your proposition? 
Leave less to inquire about? Does 
it tell more, or explain more de- 
tails that otherwise readers would 
want to ask for? If so, fewer, 
of course, inquire. But what pub- 


+ 


To Market Chrysler 
Air-Conditioning to Theaters 


Chrysler-made equipment for the cool- 
ing, heating and ventilation of theaters 
will be sold, distributed and installed 
exclusively in the United States by the 
Control Corporation of America, formed 
and headed by F. B. Warren. 

Mr. Warren for the last six years 
has beeri associated with Electrical Re- 
search Products, Inc., as a sales execu- 
tive. He was one of the founders as 
well as vice-president in charge of sales 
and distribution of the original Goldwyn 
Company, later merged into Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Sales outside of the theater classifica- 
tion are being handled by Airtemp, Inc., 
of which Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., is 
president and H. C. Jamerson, sales 
manager. 

. o . 


— Office for Mogensen 

M. C. Mogensen & Company, Inc., Pa 
cific Coast publishers’ representative, has 
extended its operations into Canada. 
D. Ross Squair has been appointed as 
representative in Vancouver, . a 
where an office will be conducted at 422 
Richards Street, under the name of 
the Mogensen-Squair Company. 

. . . 


Kirby Leaves Katz 

H. N. Kirby, for more than twenty 
years with the 'E. Katz Special Adver- 
tising Agency, has resigned as director 
and vice-president and intends to spend 
at least a year in taking a long-desired 
vacation traveling. 

e. }.-% 


Stein Joins Bull Agency 


Charles A. Stein, until recently with 
Birch-Field & Company, Inc., New York, 
as an account executive, has ‘joined J. C. 
Bull, Inc., agency of that city, in a 
similar capacity. 


Vichek Starts Own Business 


Gordon Vichek has resigned as vice- 
president of the Campbell-Sanford Ad- 
vertiees Company, Cleveland, and has 

ened an advertising office in the 

ickox Building, that city, under his 
pa name. 











licity advertiser wouldn’t take a 
10 per cent or a 15 per cent cut in 
inquiries, if by doing so he could 
fix in the minds of 65 per cent to 75 
per cent more readers some impor- 
tant publicity message for which 
he wants special attention? Cou- 
pons, you see, have twin attention 
powers, one for inquiries, and one 
for publicity ends. So let us re- 
member these dual powers and 
keep them holy.” . 
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J. S..Parks on Newspaper 
Code Authority 


John Stewart Bryan, president and 
aw of the Richmond News Leader, 
as been succeeded as a member of the 
code authority for the ony newspaper 
publishing business by John S. Parks, 
publisher of the Fort Smith, Ark., Times- 
Récord. Mr. Bryan resigned from the 
code authority when he became presi- 
dent recently of the College of William 
and Mary at bly = my Va. Ap- 
pointment of Mr. Parks to succeed Mr. 
Bryan has been confirmed by the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 


New Brown-Forman Whiskies 


The Brown-Forman Distillery Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., is introducing two 
new whiskies nationally, “Bottoms Up”’ 
and “‘Here’s Luck.” Newspapers in all 
wet states either have received sched- 
ules or are now receiving them. Plans 
call for continuous advertising in news- 
papers while magazines will be used as 
soon as distribution has been intensified. 


. . 7 
Joins Craven & Hedrick 
Franklin P. Cook will become asso- 


ciated with Craven & Hedrick, New 
York agency, as vice-president on No- 
vember 25. Mr. Cook, who was at one 
time actively associated in the manage- 
ment of the Seaside Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., will assume direction of an At- 
lantic City office for Craven & Hedrick 
which will be located in the Atlantic 
County Trust Building. 


New Lubricant to Be Advertised 


Triton motor oil, a new product of 
the Union Oil Company of California, 
Los Angeles, is now being introduced 
to the public. It is anticipated that a 
campaign in Western newspapers, for 
which an expenditure of $300,000 is 
planned, will soon be under way. 

> o . 


Third Generation of Aherns 


William R. Ahern, son of William J. 
Ahern, publisher of Coast Shoe Reporter, 
San Francisco, and grandson of the late 
William J. Ahern, Sr., founder of the 
publication, has been taken into the or- 
ganization as assistant to his father. 
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Drives for NHA Business 


How Specialty Manufacturer Utilizes Opportunity to Work for 
Heating Contractor 


CARPENTERS, painters, ma- 
sons, roofers, plumbers are all 
clamoring for a part of the 
modernizing dollar, made available 
through the National Housing Act. 
In order to make certain that the 
heating contractor gets his share, 
the Hoffman Specialty Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., has started an ag- 
gressive drive for business. 

From data accumulated during 
Federal housing surveys, it was 
discovered that 6,000,000 homes 
are badly in need of modernization. 
Many of these are struggling along 
with outmoded steam heating sys- 
tems—expensive to operate, yet 
lacking in modern comfort. Re- 
cent estimates indicate that ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 steam rad- 
iators are still equipped with old 
and inefficient air valves. The 
owners are live prospects for 
Hoffman vacuum valve _installa- 
tions—profitable for the property 
owner in substantial fuel saving 
and profitable for the heating con- 
tractor in the sale of labor and 
materials. 

The backbone of the Hoffman 
campaign is a program that will 
help heating contractors share in 
this tremendous waiting business. A 
series of broadsides is being 
mailed to contractors, outlining the 
possibilities and showing how to 
take advantage of them. The com- 
pany is sponsoring a national con- 
sumer advertising campaign once 
more. A former large advertiser, 
Hoffman has been waiting for 
some indication of an increased 
interest in modernization. The 
NHA has provided the necessary 
impetus. 

Hoffman was ready with its pro- 
motional campaign long before 
most of the companies in the 
plumbing and heating field. Double- 
page spreads have already ap- 
peared in trade publications an- 
nouncing the new program and 
urging the contractors to tie in 
with the NHA. 

The first broadside to the trade 





told just what the company planned 
to do to help put over the moderni- 
zation program and how the heat- 
ing contractors could tie in with 
this effort. 

The demand for additional copies 
has exceeded all expectations. 
Wholesalers’ salesmen are carrying 
them in order to show heating con- 
tractors what the National Hous- 
ing Act is and will do. 

The center spread of the broad- 
side tells the complete story pic- 
torially with a series of eight 
pictures. 

In addition to a regular line of 
dealer helps, Hoffman offers to 
help sell ten specific prospects for 
each dealer. He merely sends the 
names of these people and thirty 
letterheads and envelopes. Hoff- 
man writes on these letterheads 
three strong selling messages and 
returns them for mailing at regu- 
lar intervals. 


Booklet Enclosed with 
First Mailing 


With the first mailing a booklet 
“More Steam Heat Comfort from 
Less Fuel” is enclosed 

Mailing number two contains a 
letter, offering the Hoffman free 
“comfort test” and a return post- 
card. 

Mailing number three sums up 
all the facts and urges immediate 
action. 

A postcard is enclosed in the 
broadside to be filled in by the 
dealer and offering the tie up mate- 
rial. Wholesalers’ salesmen, in 
addition to carrying the broadside, 
are carrying quantities of these 
cards and they are being returned. 

This campaign is proof of the 
value of quick timing. Many com- 
panies that have an opportunity to 
benefit by the NHA have been slow 
to get started. A study of the 
advertising appearing in business 
papers shows that very few of the 
advertisers make any reference to 
the Housing Act or the part they 
will play in putting it over. 











ECALLING the days of the 

covered wagon and the pony 
express on the frontiers of the old 
West, the Burlington Route has 
just begun a program of mer- 
chandising its new streamline train, 
the Zephyr. Recently the Zephyr 
began a scheduled run between 
Lincoln, Nebr., and Kansas City as 
the first of the new era transporta- 
tion units to be placed in regular 
service. 

On the day of the first trip, 
November 11, Burlington began 
a newspaper advertising campaign 
which is the first to promote travel 
by streamline train. The opening 
advertisement was large-space in- 
stitutional copy in the major cities 
along the route which dramatized 
the fact that the Zephyr opens a 
new transportation age and “blazes 
a new trail” along the old frontier. 

Tying in with the newspaper 
copy special events tying up with 
the historic past of the country 
were staged en route, At Lincoln, 
starting point of the daily service, 
the Nebraska Historical Society 
and the University of Nebraska 
displayed alongside the Zephyr an 
ox-drawn covered wagon of one 
hundred years ago and two pioneer 
stage coaches. At Omaha the train 
was greeted by a band of Omaha 
Indians, descendants of the braves 
who welcomed Lewis and Clark in 
1804. There was a re-enactment 
of the pony express era at St. 
Joseph, Mo., participated in by a 
grandson of Buffalo Bill clad in 


+ 
To Introduce Bahamian Mustard 


Bahamian Mustard, made in the Ba- 
hama Isles, is being introduced into this 
country by The Bahamian Mustard 
Company, New York. W. I. Tracy, 
Inc., of that city, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 

. ” o 


Gets Bottled Gas Account 


The advertising of Gas-Oil Products, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has been placed with 
Willard G. yers, New York, adver- 
tising. “‘Naturol’”’ Gas, a bottled gas 
for communities beyond the gas mains, 
will be featured first. 


Zephyr in Service 





his ancestor’s full habiliments. The 
pioneering days of railroading were 
recalled at Kansas City with an 
ancient train which served many 
years ago. 

The initial advertising is being 
followed up by straight selling copy 
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Reservations and Tickets: 
8 T. ABBOTT, Division Poss. Agent 
118 So. Sth St. Phone ¢-0810 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


in a series of advertisements which 
stress the speed of the service, 
schedules and the comfortable ap- 
pointments of the Zephyr. 


+ 
Publishing “Inside Stuff” 


Inside Stuff is the name of a new 
fortnightly magazine published by Inside 
Stuff, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York. 
It will be devoted to news of political, 
social, economic and other fields. George 
A. Rosette is editor and publisher and 
H. D. Cushing is advertising manager. 











With Brother Agency 


William Mason, formerly with the 
Detroit office of J. Stirling Getchell, 
Inc., has joined D. P. Brother & Com- 
pany, agency of that city, as publicity 
director. 
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Contest Uses Reverse 
Play 


A REVERSE play was used by 
the Flako Products Corp., New 
Brunswick, N. J., maker of Flako 
pie crust, in its recent contest. 
After an initial series of newspa- 
per advertisements offering cash 
prizes for best letters on “Why I 
Use Flako,” a customary form of 
contest, another series, identical in 
space and layout, was prepared. 
This series offered cash prizes for 
the best letters on “Why I Do Not 
Use Flako.” In addition each ad- 
vertisement in both series referred 
to the other or opposing contest. 

The letters on why Flako was 
not being used, the company re- 
ports, afforded a valuable insight 
into the buying habits and pref- 
erences of consumers. A surpris- 
ing number of letters contained 
helpful suggestions on the packag- 
ing of the product and its size. 
Many women made definite sugges- 
tions concerning mediums and 
character of advertising. Others rec- 
ommended merchandising schemes. 
Still others, in telling why they 
did not use Flako, revealed dozens 
of interesting ways and means that 
would enable the manufacturer to 
sell them. 

A follow-up campaign is now 
being used in dominant size space. 


Ger gar od 


Campaign Announces 


Gordon Gin 

Gordon’s Dry Gin Company, Ltd., 
Linden, N. J., subsidiary of Distillers’ 
Company, Ltd., is releasing a newspaper 
campaign this week in major cities 
throughout the country announcing that 
genuine Gordon’s Gin is now being 
made in this country, following comple- 
tion of a newly built plant at Linden. 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York, 
are handling the campaign. 

eee 


Death of H. L. Hornberger 


Henry L. Hornberger, formerly with 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn and, 
more recently with the New York 
Theatre Program Company, was killed 
in an accident at Miller’s Place, Long 
Island, N. Y., recently, when the + 

rt of a steel flag pole became dis- 
odged and crashed through the top of 
Mr.  MHornberger’s automobile. Mr. 
Hornberger was at one time Detroit 
manager of Liberty and was also with 
Cosmopolitan. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


can take many 
a business 
now laboring 
along in 
“second” into 
“high” and 
keep it there. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY _ 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 

















efforts—a few that are typical. 

To maintain its right to live 
and to earn, a corporation need 
not argue nor harangue, nor need 
it seem to lose its balance in an 
onset of sudden excitement. 

There is, for example that huge 
concern that is nicknamed Tel. and 
Tel. For a quarter-century, it has 
been telling Americans how well 
they have been served by improved 
methods of communication. 

“We've been sticking to our knit- 
ting,” explains Tel. and Tel’s ad- 
vertising manager, T. T. Cook, and, 
completing the figure he adds: 
“And we're trying no fancy stitches 
now.” 


Linking Service Story 
to People’s Lives 


Fancy stitches? No. But itera- 
tion and reiteration of the story of 
service linked to the lives of the 
people. 

“Americans,” reads a_ typical 
piece of copy, “get more out of the 
telephone than any other people in 
the world. 

“Partly it is because we still 
have pioneer qualities. We are 
restless, inquisitive, ambitious, so- 
ciable, ingenious, enterprising. The 
telephone is adapted to us and we 
are adapted to the telephone. But 
another reason why the average 
American uses the telephone more 
is that there are more telephones 
to use—more than 13,000,000 in 
the Bell System alone. And the 
service is better. 

“There are few persons in this 
country so isolated that the tele- 
phone cannot find them. Your tele- 
phone grows in value the more you 
use it—the more you rely on it to 
help you through the day’s activi- 
ties.” 

Another telephone advertisement 
stresses company policy. In part, 
it reads: 

“More important than millions 
of telephones and millions of miles 
of wire is the fundamental policy 
of the Bell System. It is founded 
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on a spirit of fair dealing with the 
public, with employees, and with 
those who have invested their 
money in the business.” 

Has telephone service slumped? 
Has Tel. and Tel. let down? Read 
this : 

“Through recent trying years 
there has been no letting down in 
the quality of your Bell telephone 
service. On the contrary, improve- 
ment has gone steadily on. 

“On long distance and toll calls, 
the percentage of calls completed 
is now higher than ever before. 
the average time required for mak- 
ing these connections has been re- 
duced from 2.8 minutes in 1929 to 
1.5 minutes. Since 1929, mistakes 
by operators have been reduced 
one-third and more than 99 per 
cent of all telephone calls are now 
handled without error.” 

The service story isn’t new, nor 
is the story of achievement in the 
public interest ; but both these stor- 
ies loom significantly now. 

Under the heading, “The Living 
Legacies of Thomas A. Edison,” 
the corporation that still bears his 
name is telling, in advertising, of 
his labors for public welfare. 

Thus: “Reservoirs of electric- 
ity, perfected by Edison, are your 
unfailing guardians and willing 
servants a hundred times a day. 
They make life more abundant, 
safer, and more comfortable. .. .” 

Squibb has said: “A nameless 
puppy helped to snare the sun.” 
The copy goes on to explain: 

“Too many children of the city, 
living in the shadows of tall build- 
ings, under the pall of dust-laden 
air, suffer from rickets. They do 
not get their full share of the sun. 

“Two thousand years ago, old 
Pliny said that the sun is the great- 
est of remedies. But not until 
1919 was science able to snare the 
sun, so that its benefit might be 
given to mankind in measured doses. 

“Huldschinsky showed that ultra- 
violet rays (present in sunlight) 
would cure children of rickets, By 
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a great series of experiments with 
puppies, the Mellanbies proved that 
rickets could be caused by diets 
lacking in certain food elements. 
And they proved that this disease 
could be cured with cod liver 
oil. . 

7 Among the hundreds of prod- 
ucts of the House of Squibb, none 
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Why does any man | 
start a business? | 














Seistions Sateesics Feeeeus 
Sa Remington Rand 2 
are more important than their vita- 
min products.” 

And now, from vitamins to 
steels, 

Says Ludlum: 

“In the days when American 
business, politics, investment, ex- 
pansion could be summed up in 
one word—railroads—Ludlum was 
a leading manufacturer of fine 
steel railroad car springs. These 
springs were used by all the great 
Eastern roads—Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Hudson River, 
Boston and Maine, etc., and even 
the Wagner Palace Car Company. 

“In 1934, travelers on land, 
water, or air are still served by 
Ludlum, and in many ways... .” 

And as with vitamins and steels, 
so with motor cars. Reviewing 
its own history, highlighting its 
achievements by linking those 
achievements to the joys and sor- 
rows, the triumphs and trials of 
everyday people, General Motors 
has presented itself as an institu- 
tion whose products have contrib- 
uted to better living. 
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Possibly General Motors will do 
the job again. And surely, here is 
an opportunity for other compa- 
nies in the automotive field. 

Perhaps because they seem so 
commonplace, no one is telling. in 
terms of today’s service to the 
people, the stories of clothing, or 
of food; yet these are things with- 
out which—and here, perhaps, is 
understatement—our lives would 
not be nearly so well worth living. 
Here are vital things that are the 
products of profit-making business 
—business whose right to survive 
is now being questioned. 

What right have you in busi- 
ness? 

The question can be answered 
with advertising that, keenly aware 
of what it is about, tells the busi- 
ness story, not as the skeptics tell 
it, but as it is. 

And at least one advertiser has 
subordinated, for a time, its selling 
talk for products and grasped the 
question squarely by the horns. 

“Why,” asked a headline of 
Remington Rand, “does any man 
start a business?” 

In part, the copy answers: 

‘*Because he hopes to make 
money,’ you say. ‘True, just as 
the men of the covered wagon 
hoped to find gold or richer soil. 
But there is another reason. A 
man lives only once. There is in- 
side him a restless urge to do 
something, to build something, to 
have something to show for the 
years of his life. So he gathers 
his courage and jumps. And hav- 
ing taken the jump, he finds that 
he. has kissed good-bye to ease 
and peace for a long, long time. 

“Skilled workmen alone cannot 
operate a business. There must 
be a leader. . : 

“The higher up he gets, the 
harder it is to stay. ‘ 

“As he succeeds, the affairs and 
responsibilities of the community 
are added to his load. - 

“During the last four years, 
thousands of business men have 
lost all that they made in pros- 
perous years because they refused 
to close up unprofitable enter- 
prises and throw employees out 
of work... . 

“But the kind of man who 
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Starts a business is rarely a quitter. 
He may fail, but he doesn’t curl 


ee 

“In the business men of America 
lives the spirit that made America. 
It is their courage and enterprise 
and faith that built our cities, 
created vast utilities, erected indus- 
tries employing millions, and 
brought about a manner of living 
and a horizon of opportunity that 
the world had never known and 
knows nowhere else.” 

At closer grips, another Rem- 
Rand headline asked the question: 

“Has business any right to 
profit?” 

In part, this is Rem-Rand’s an- 
swer : 

“There are people who believe 
that if business would give up the 
old-fashioned idea of trying to 
make a profit, our troubles would 
be over. 

“What is profit, anyway? How 
does it fit into the American 
scheme ?” 

The copy sketches the benefits 
that accrue from a profitable con- 
cern—benefits that flow from wages 
and dividends. But— 

“Suppose the business fails to 
earn a profit. Investors lose their 
savings. Workers are laid off. 
Local merchants are in trouble be- 
cause customers cannot pay their 
bills. Mortgages are foreclosed 
and homes lost. . . 

“An unprofitable business bene- 
fits no one. It is an economic 
a 

“America has been built from 
profits. Profits built our railroads, 
utilities and industries employing 
millions of workers. . . 

“After paying for materials, 
labor, and taxes, the average busi- 
ness rarely earns more than 6 per 
cent on the money invested... . 

“Business has more than a right 
to make a profit—it has an obliga- 
tion to make a profit.” 

Last week, in national space, 
Rem-Rand talked about taxes— 

“Taxes can come only from 
profits. 

“We are all inclined to grumble 
about taxes. But no sane person 
would willingly give up the bene- 
fits that taxes make possible. 

“Where are the taxes coming 
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from? Let’s look at the figures. 

“Of the taxes paid in 1933, 
$249,602,895 came from railroads, 
about 325 millions from electric 
and gas utilities, more than 85 mil- 
lions from telephone companies, 
and about a billion from automo- 
biles. 

“These are some of the big ones. 
But every business, big or small— 
hundreds of thousands of them— 
contributes heavily to the support 
of Government. These taxes, eight 
billion dollars in all, must come 
directly or indirectly from profits. 

“It is a mistake to assume that 
business profits go only to the 
wealthy. One reason why hun- 
dreds of thousands of people can 
stand their share of taxes is that 
the profits of business are shared 
with millions of individuals. A 
recent study of 151 large corpora- 
tions showed them to be owned by 
9,406,845 stockholders. . . . 

“If every one of the 7,430 per- 
sonal incomes of $50,000 and over 
were confiscated the sum total 
would still be but a fraction of the 
tax money needed. 

“If we are to enjoy the benefits 
that taxes make possible, the 
sources of national income must 
be guarded and permitted to ex- 
pand. For the United States must 
live on the profits of business. .. . 

“Ours is not a profit system; it 
is a profit and loss system. But 
the nation prospers only from 
profits. . ‘ 

“Any man with courage to start 
a business and intelligence to guide 
it successfully is an asset to so- 
ciety and merits encouragement 
and adequate reward. Upon such 
men rests the responsibility for 
recovery.” 

* * 

These lines conceal no plea for 
more and bigger and better insti- 
tutional copy, to the exclusion of 
all else. It still is necessary to 
sell goods ; and to sell goods it still 
is necessary to pound away with 
selling talk. 

But business is bottling a sales 
story far broader. And on all the 
industrial and commercial fronts, 
the present—in view of the immi- 
nent circumstances—seems to be a 
highly propitious time to tell it. 
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Insurance Group Meets 


‘THE fourth annual meeting of 
the Mutual Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference was held at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., November 12 to 15. 
This conference, attended by about 
thirty-five advertising managers 
was held concurrently with the an- 
nual convention of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies and the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 

An exhibit of advertising mate- 
rial, newspaper and magazine, 
trade paper and mail advertising, 
consisting of eighty-seven panels 
was on display and awards were 
made under various classifications. 
A new type of program was de- 
veloped at the meeting whereby 
executives of the three major de- 
partments of both casualty and 
fire companies—claim, engineering 
and sales—presented the problems 
of their respective departments 
which they considered could be 


aided by advertising. This was 
re eal | by a talk from Stephen 
N. Harris, of Savannah, repre- 
senting the buyer’s side of insur- 


ance. 

The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
President, L. H. Jones, advertising 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio; vice-president, Paul 
Parkinson, advertising manager of 
the Hardware Mutual Casualty 
Company, Stevens Point, Wis.; 
secretary, C. S. Crummett, adver- 
tising manager, Associated Amer- 
ican Companies—American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company, Al- 
lied American Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, American Policy 
Holders Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Parkinson was elected 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the group. 








JV kiddin’... ANEW 
GOLD RUSH! 


crease in Newark over the same period last 
year. It’s the first since 1930. And that's 
just in Newark, mind you. There are over 
thirty attractive suburban communities in 
the Metropolitan Newark market that have 
their own stores and shops and movies and 
so on. These towns have bank debits, too, 


ANYBODY who knows any- 
thing about something 
pounds their fists on the table 
defending the honor and de- 
pendability of bank debits 
as the weather vane for 
business breezes. Too true 
they are sometimes, too true. 
Nevertheless, if you must 
know how goes buyer and 
seller relations in a market, 
go digging around the bank 
debits; you'll find it. In the 
first ten months of this year 
they show a $30,000,000 in- 





to be reckoned with when judging this mar- 
ket’s ability to take what you have to sell. 
But here’s proof that the grip on screech- 
ing eagles is easing—some people are even 
letting go of them entirely. Better get some 
advertising working here right away, huh? 


America’s Leading Week-day 
Newspa 
Newark, New Jersey. O’MARA & ORMS- 
BEE, INC., General Representatives. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles. 


T . « © 215-221 Market Street, 





Chain-Store Sales for October 


October October % 10 Months 10Months % 









































Company 1934 1933 Chge. 1934 1933 Chge. AS 
“Sears, Roebuck (a)$30,816,415 $28,590,302 + 7.8 $246,551,182 $205,656,826 +19.9 I 
“Mont. Ward (b).. 29,703,511 22,780,643 +30.4 182,409,843 136,807,815 +33.3 guish 
F. W. Woolworth... 23,303,619 22,035,198 + 5.7 208,781,631 192,522,088 + 8.4 corde 
J. C. Penney .... 21,241,775 18,642,969 +13.9 161,351,537 133,730,352 +20.6 scree 
Safeway Stores (c) 19,236,498 17,455,840 +10.2 202,827,699 184,672,178 + 9.8 —_ 
Kroger G. & B. (d) 17,102,027 16,125,479 + 6.0 185,537,480 172,500,102 + 7.6 tive ] 
S. S. Kresge ..... 11,498,690 10,848,333 + 6.0 104,928,710 95,536,928 + 9.8 Devel 
First National (e) 8,498,808 8,150,826 + 4.3 63,617,708 60,713,295 + 4.8 fered 
W. T. Grant 7,822,175 7,112,539 + 9.9 63,055,985 58,297,954 + 8.1 comp 
S. H. Kress 6,366,935 5,770,539 +10.3 57,067,782 47,991,876 +18.9 ot pa 
National Tea (f) . 4,741,915 4,717,324 + 0.5 51,179,746 52,978,243 — 3.4 —_ 
Walgreen . 4,680,647 4,159,933 +12.5 44,100,572 38,223,127 +15.4 yee 
J. J. Newberry 3,448,206 2,990,569 +15.3 30,960,710 26,142,174 +18.4 The 
Lerner Stores 2,501,620 1,883,609 +32.8 21,594,469 16,537,221 +30.6 annot 
G. C. Murphy 2,481,172 1,993,644 -+24.4 21,058,966 16,277,750 +29.3 annou 
Melville Shoe (g). 2,305,298 1,829,453 +-26.0 21,967,460 16,904,498 +29.9 award 
H. C. Bohack (h). 2,213,843 2,356,779 — 6.0 22,633,211 22,173,876 + 2.0 tablist 
Interstate Dept. 1,935,508 1,687,579 +-14.6 14,265,542 12,550,026 +13.6 at 
West. Auto. Supply 1,569,000 1,173,000 +33.7 13,639,000 10,230,000 +33.3 the as 
Peoples Drug 1,500,604 1,287,637 +16.5 13,504,371 12,598,583 + 7.1 the A 
Dominion Stores (i) 1,429,818 1,500,287 — 4.6 16,104,200 16,583,015 — 2.8 ing | 
Neisner 1,412,088 1,296,191 + 8.9 13,193,003 11,350,192 +16.2 
Lane Bryant 1,177,441 1,080,422 + 9.0 10,688,915 9,338,386 +14.5 
Schiff Company (j) 813,527 741,256 + 9.7 8,620,588 7,315,688 +17.8 
M. H. Fishman 347,807 284,169 +22.4 2,606,727 2,076,525 +-25.5 I \ 

*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. HERE 

advert 
(a)—4 and 40 wks. ended Nov. 5. (f)—4 and 44 wks. ended Nov. 3. corpo! 
(b)—For October and nine months. (g)—4 and 44 wks. ended Oct. 27. believ 
(c)—4 and 44 wks. ended Nov. 3 (h)—4 and 39 wks. ended Oct. 27. betical 
(d)—4 and 44 wks. ended Nov. 3. (i)—4 and 44 wks. ended Nov. 3. into tl 
(e)—4 and 30 wks. ended Oct. 27. (j)-—4 wks. and 10 mos. Oct. 27. 
men ¥ 
lines I 
Number of Stores in Operation 
End of October End of October I want 
1934 1933 1934 1933 who h 
Kroger Grocery 4,353 4,463 Walgreen .. 471 490 to sell 
Safeway . -3,212 3,263 W. , 2 Grant F 462 454 eldees 
J. C. Penney 1,468 1,468 S. H. Kress ... 230 230 osies i 
National Tea 1,245 1,311 G. C. Murphy 184 179 . 
S. S. Kresge — 720 Peoples Drug 115 113 Ul sel 
Melville Shoe .......- 576 $25 Neisner ..... hx aeitetal 79 
I have 
According to a compilation made by Merrill, Lynch & Company, 22 chain-storé Willia: 
companies, including 2 mail-order companies, reported total sales of $184,875,187 eventu: 
for October, 1934, compared with $164,161,430 for October, 1933, an increase of us mig 
12.61 per cent. For the first 10 months of 1934, the compilation shows that the and pa 
22 chain-store companies, including the 2 mail-order companies, showed total sales talking 
of $1,594,634,840, compared with $1,370,197,144 in the corresponding period of 1933 294, P, 


an increase of 16.38 per cent. 
100 
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CHIEVEMENTS in technical 
phases of packaging, as distin- 
guished from design, will be ac- 
corded recognition through a new 
series of awards established by the 
American Management Association. 
Known as the Awards for Distinc- 
tive Merit in Technical Packaging 
Development, they are being of- 
fered following a decision that ac- 
complishment in technical phases 
of packaging is deserving of rec- 
ognition equal to that accorded 
merchandising design through the 
Irwin D, Wolf Award competition. 
The new technical competition is 
announced simultaneously with the 
announcement that a new series of 
awards for design have been es- 
tablished to supplement the Irwin 
D. Wolf Trophy. Competition for 
both series is in conjunction with 
the annual packaging exposition of 
the A.M.A, The Fifth Packag- 
ing Exposition will be held in 


New Packaging Awards 


the Palmer House, Chicago, March 
5 to 8, 1935. 

Judging, however, will take place 
in New York approximately one 
month in advance of the exposition. 
Entries must be received prior to 
February 4, 1935. Any package 
developed and placed in the market 
between January 1, 1933, and Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, is eligible for entry 
in the new competition for distinc- 
tive merit in technical packaging 
development. Entries for the Wolf 
trophy are for packages developed 
since the last entry period. 

The jury of award, now being 
selected, will base its decision on 
the degree to which a given pack- 
age embodies any or all of five 
factors: first, advance in engineer- 
ing technique; second, advance in 
mechanical design; third, applica- 
tion of a new process; fourth, utili- 
zation of a new material ; and fifth, 
enhanced protection of contents. 








I Want A Partner (or to be one) 


HERE is the story: ......... At 38, after a fairly successful career in 
advertising, sales promotion and publicity, working for agencies and large 
corporations, I am fed up with trying to second-hand my talents. | 





believe many agencies, thoroughly frightened at the Depression, alpha- 
betical control and possible loss of clients have gradually slid back 
into the most conservative advertising creative efforts. I believe that two 
men without much to lose can now go out and get business along the 
lines I have in mind. 


I want a partner who knows something of advertising and publicity but 
who has contacts. He can be the front of our business. I have the ideas 
to sell—sound but new copy plans; spot or sustained publicity efforts, 
either stunt front page stuff or conservative press representation; unique 
sales promotion plans. If my partner can get me into the right people 
I'll sell them and contact them. I have before. 


I have seen such men as Paul Cornell, Sterling Getchell, Jim Mathes, 
William Esty, Bill Benton, and a score of others start at scratch and 
eventually get valances on their private office windows. I think two of 
us might do the same thing. I haven't much money—enough to live on 
and pay modest office rent during our struggle. Anyone interested in 
talking this idea over with me, can do so by addressing “T,” Box 
294, Printers’ Ink. 
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The Haase Albert E, Haase’s 
report of his ex- 


Agency Study haustive investi- 


gation of the advertising agency 
compensation system, a synopsis of 
which appeared in Printers’ INK 
last week, is interesting and illu- 
minating. 

The studious Mr. Haase, with 
characteristic thoroughness, went 
into every conceivable phase of the 
subject. At great labor and at 
no small expense he marshaled an 
array of data almost staggering in 
extent. 

Printers’ INK admires this 
workmanlike document which Mr. 
Haase built for Lee H, Bristol, 
Allyn B. McIntire and Stuart Pea- 
body, acting as trustees for the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. 
But, with all the good-will in the 
world, it cannot see wherein the 
study offers anything better than 
the present plan. 

In May of last year Professor 
James W. Young, of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago, released a volumi- 
nous report—not quite as lengthy 
as Mr. Haase’s, but almost— 
strongly sustaining the present sys- 
tem of fifteen and two. This was 
done in behalf of a committee con- 
sisting of R. R, Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble, representing 
advertisers ; Lee Maxwell, president 
of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, representing publishers; and 
A. W. Erickson, chairman of the 
board, McCann-Erickson, Inc., rep- 
resenting advertising agencies. 
Discussing the Young report edi- 
torially at the time, we said: 


Six months or more ago, advertis- 
ers, agents and publishers got to- 
gether on a plan to settle once and 
for all whether the standard 15 per 
cent commission for agency service 
should be retained or whether it had 
defects which put it out of tune with 
the times. If it fell short, then away 
with it. If its soundness were proved, 
more power to it. 


The Young report, the editorial 
continued, came as a result of this 
agreement. And then we said: 


The report is not going to please 
everybody; no report ever did o1 
ever will. Some of the large adver- 
tisers may still think 15 per cent of 
their appropriations running into the 
millions is too much compensation 
for what the agency does; they may 
still think the smaller advertiser is 
fattening upon them, with a conse 
quent increase in general advertising 
cost. 

But business is a community, and 
advertising is a cosmopolitan force. 
None can have it all his own way. 
. . » Thus we believe Mr. Young is 
correct in his statement that the flat 
rate which imposes upon publishers 
and advertisers a share, in proportion 
to volume, of the total cost of the 
advertising service structure is either 
right for all or wrong for all. .. . 

Neither the publisher nor the agent 
nor the advertiser created this 15 
per cent flat commission. Through a 
process of evolution and elimination 
it grew through the years out of the 
composite experiences of all three. 

These three got together in an 
honest effort to substitute something 
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hetter if it could be found or con- 
jured into existence. 

But it was not found; the present 
system stands the test of being the 
best in sight for advertising as a 
whole. 

With the foregoing editorial ex- 
pression as a basis, we declared at 
the time that the Young verdict 
should be accepted by all. We re- 
new this declaration now, 

Mr. Haase’s scholarly contribu- 
tion is an invaluable addition to 
the general store of documentary 
knowledge relating to the subject. 
It helps further to clarify a per- 
plexing and vexatious question. 
But it does not, we believe, prove 
that the above position, taken by 
PRINTERS’ INK last May, is un- 
sound, 

Its conclusions, moreover, were 
not unexpected. Members of the 
\ssociation of National Advertis- 
ers who honestly disagreed with 
the findings of the Young report— 
as they had a perfect right to do 
—obviously set out through Mr. 
Haase to build a case against the 
commission system, which they also 
had a perfect right to do, Every- 
one in the advertising business 
knows that it is possible to start 
out to prove that something is 
either right or wrong and pile up 
convincing evidence on either side. 

Thus we go once more around 
the circle. 

In other words, there is still the 
standard agency commission of fif- 
teen and two which various classes 
of media pay to the agent for ser- 
vices rendered. Let’s keep it until 
we get something better—which 
hasn’t appeared up to now. 

Mr. Haase’s idea that this is a 
burden upon the advertiser holds 
true only if, upon adoption of the 
fee system as against the commis- 
sion system, we could count on all 
media cutting their gross rates to 
the extent of the commission now 
paid, 


Is this likely? It is not. 


And thus doth the commission 
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argument whirl on. Maybe, in the 
fullness of time, it will run its 
course. Advertising will be the 
gainer when and if it does. 
Meanwhile, let’s go to work. 





O. M.S. Wrote Old Man Spe- 
cific is back. 


This One Possibly he 


hasn’t been away at all, and what 
with this and that to claim our 
attention, we haven't noticed his 
presence, right on the job all along. 

Anyway, he has just written an 
advertisement for B. Altman & 
Co., New York department store, 
straight across Madison Avenue 
from us. 

The advertisement is about Vapoo. 
The copy reads: “$1. One tin of 
Vapoo cleans 40 lampshades, or 10 
upholstered chairs, or a 9 by 12 
carpet, or 2 automobile interiors. 
Just dissolve in water and apply 
with a brush.” 

We're moved to paraphrase— 

One evening’s constructive 
thought, away from bridge and out 
of earshot of the wranglings of 
amateur economists, will produce 
the outline for 1 window-display 
program, or 4 good sales letters, 
er one 8 by 12 sales portfolio, or 1 
6-pound catalog, or the first 3 lay- 
outs of a 12-time campaign of ad- 
vertising. 

It’s really quite amazing what a 
dollar, or an evening, rightly spent 
will do. 





All Set and The time is ripe 


to damn the tor- 
! 
on the Move! 5 edoes and go 


ahead. The time is ripe to take 
eyes off Washington and to dig out 
that sales budget and revise it— 
upward. The time is ripe for 
management to exhume that beat- 
Roosevelt-in-1936 reserve and to 
spend the money in the constructive 
uses of enterprise. 

These are the facts: 

Franklin D, Roosevelt is a Presi- 
dent more powerful now than he 
was before this month’s elections. 
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That he can be beaten in 1936 is, 
from this distance, an improbabil- 
ity as tall as Mt. Everest. Behind 
him is a Congress that will sup- 
port his policies. 

Indeed, some of the left-wingers 
will do more than support; they’d 
be highly pleased to lead. To hold 
them in check, the President will 
need, and probably will enlist, the 
steadying hands of the conserva- 
tives—yea, even some of those 
whom he has called Tories. 

And thus, although theoretically 
packed with dynamite, the new set- 
up in Washington finds the Presi- 
dent closer to a sympathetic under- 
standing of business than at any 
time since, on that fearsome day in 
March of ’32, he took office, 

In view of these facts, where 
does business go now? If business 
retains a grain of sense it will rec- 
ognize the realities. It will serve 
the nation by offering its counsel 
to an Administration that now 
seems disposed to listen. And it 
will serve itself by forgetting poli- 
tics and by setting its feet for 
travel along the road of re-employ- 
ment, which is the road, also of 


new production and of whole- 
souled, intensive merchandising. 
* * * 


L’envoi: On the same day that 
the smiling, well-dressed, but cryp- 
tic Rex Tugwell landed back in 
New York, enroute to his desk 
in Washington, S. D. Nichols, 
shoe manufacturer, took space in 
St. Louis newspapers to challenge 
“every employer of labor” to end 
the depression by increasing pay- 
rolls by 10 per cent. And, suit- 
ing forward-moving action to his 
word, Mr. Nichols announced that 
his own company would boost its 
payroll 10 per cent by Nov. 30. 





To practition- 
ers of the art 
of collecting 
by mail the money due on mer- 
chandise sold by salesmen, certain 
quaint and curious current happen- 


Trouble Brewing 
for Collectors 
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ings in the State of Louisiana may 
bring new and highly unusual prob- 
lems. 

Louisiana’s head-man statesman, 
Senator Huey Long, whose states- 
manship is ennobled under the self- 
assumed toga of Kingfish, advo- 
cates Louisiana’s secession from 
the Union. In addition, Louisiana’s 
pudgy, piscatorial, and principal 
liability was engaged, when these 
lines were written, in jamming 
through his dog-at-heel Legislature 
a statute that blandly would de- 
clare a two-year moratorium on 
all debts exceeding $8. 

As to the second horn of the 
dilemma, one solution may be for 
a watch-builder in, say, Elgin, to 
assume that that hardware dealer 
in Baton Rouge who is owing $75 
ninety days over-due, really owes 
ten instalments of $7.50 each, col- 
lectible—by legal force, if neces- 
sary—on ten successive days, start- 
ing tomorrow. It sounds slightly 
cock-eyed. But—well, look at the 
Kingfish, 

But the initial difficulty—and, in 
harmony with the subject, we are 
reasoning our way through this 
thing backwards—the initial diffi- 
culty might prove so complete) 
insurmountable as to eliminate the 
second ! 

Suppose that, Louisiana having 
seceded, the Elgin watch-builder 
seeks to get in touch, by mail, with 
a good, hard-boiled, New Orleans 
attorney. 

May he write New Orleans di- 
rect, or, in deference to Huey’s 
sensibilities in diplomacy, must he 
address the Louisiana ambassador 
in Washington? 

And if Huey gets mad at the 
United States and declares war, 
then the harassed horologist in 
Elgin must adopt one of two 
courses. Either he can say, “Skip 
it!” or, if he is a man of sterner 
stuff, he can pursue his quarry to 
earth only by laying the whole 
business right spang in the lap of 
the League of Nations. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


No Pre-Conceived Formula 


Our departmental organization is so 
planned that service is built around 
each account to match its particular 
needs. 

Factors of copy, art, research, and 
supplementary activities are drawn 
upon as the requirements of the ac- 
count currently indicate. 

The right proportion of these 
factors is assured each client by the 
Newell-Emmett policy of “tailor- 
made service.” 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





‘THE price list of a manufacturer 
making a long line of products 
is often as unwieldy and mys- 
terious as a timetable. Conse- 
quently a price list that is easy to 
use is something of a rarity. One, 
however, that in addition to being 
easy to use, is so novel that it 
arrests the customer's curiosity, is 
indeed worthy of notice. 

The Wm, Rogers & Son price 
chart is the device which prompts 
these remarks. Dealers and clerks 
handling Rogers silverplate must 
know the correct retail price of 
thirty-five separate articles not 
only in single units but also in sets 
of six, eight and twelve pieces. 
Hence the company in looking 
about for something that would be 
simple, convenient and practical, 
hit upon a cardboard disc, five 
inches in diameter. 

The disc is made of two separate 
pieces joined at the axis. The bot- 
tom piece has printed on it the 
names of the thirty-five pieces of 
silverware and the prices, handily 
grouped in four classifications. 


Two openings are die-cut in the 
top piece, one for the article and 



























the other for the price. One simply 
has to turn the disc till the desired 
knife, fork or spoon appears at the 
first opening and the corresponding 
prices are instantly shown at the 
second slot. 

Since many customers will pick 
up the chart to see how it works, 
the company has thoughtfully 
placed its guarantee on the reverse 
side to act as an advertisement. 
The charts are being distributed 
by the salesmen who are urged to 
hand them personally to all sales 
clerks and to make the most of the 
opportunity by outlining briefly the 
selling points of Rogers silverplate. 


In a series of a run 
by the National Carbon Co., Inc., 
for Eveready Prestone, the School- 
master finds an example of an in- 
teresting copy angle. It has some- 
times been called “bull’s-eye” copy 
and is peculiar in that each adver- 
tisement addresses itself, suppos- 
edly, to a specific group of con- 
sumers. For instance the headline 
of one of the Prestone ads reads: 
“Driving a Terraplane?” And an- 
other—“Especially for the Stude- 
baker.” 

Obviously the purpose 
of each one of these 
headlines is to attract 
immediately the atten- 
tion of a certain number 
of prospective anti- 
freeze users. But differ- 
ent advertisements are 
addressed to different 
car owners, In that way, 
while the copy is per- 
sonalized, it is personal- 
ized to a large group of 
consumers, In addition 
there is no law prohibit- 
ing everyone from read- 
ing an advertisement 
addressed to Ford own- 
ers, or Terraplane 
owners. As a matter of 
fact, “bull’s-eye” copy 
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is often used merely to arouse curi- 
osity and attract attention. 

It is a question whether or not 
five advertisements of general ap- 
peal would outpull five “bull’s-eye” 
advertisements, each addressed to 
a different group. The School- 
master thinks, however, that under 
the right conditions, “bull’s-eye” 
copy can be used to definite advan- 
tage. 

e ° e 

For a good many years the F. E. 
Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio, 
manufacturer of pumps, water sys- 
tems, hay tools and door hangers, 
has employed a slogan “Take off 
your hat to the Myers.” The 
Schoolmaster hereby willingly fol- 
lows instructions and doffs his lid, 
not because he has any recent ex- 
perience with pumps, water sys- 
tems or door hangers, but because 
he learns that this company be- 
lieves not only in advertising, but 
also in sticking to it. 

Away back in January, 1888, the 
very year in which Printers’ Ink 
was born, this company placed a 
three-inch advertisement in Farm 
Machinery and Equipment. Since 
that time, forty-six full years, 
Myers advertising has appeared in 
every issue of that publication, 
most of the copy in recent years 
occupying full pages. 

Furthermore, this consistency 
has been more than a mere repeti- 
tion of some “standing card.” It 
has meant the preparation of sev- 
eral thousands of different adver- 
tisements. 

It is with pleasure that the 
Schoolmaster, therefore, adds F. E. 
Myers & Bro. Company to his 
select list of long-time consistent 
advertisers. 

. . - 

From a member of the Class the 
Schoolmaster learns an unusual 
solution of the soap trade-mark 
problem, 

Hungarian manufacturers are 
sending out soap cakes with 
moulded plastic tablets in the mid- 
dle. These bear the manufactur- 
er’s trade-mark and serve as a re- 
minder when the soap is nearly 
used up that the customer should 
purchase more of the same brand. 
Under present branding methods 
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Good Values 


in $1 Books by S.R. H. 


1. eg Comments on Advertising, 
Selling and Business Writing. Published 
originally in 1926-28 as part of $150 
Course. 257 pages, illustrated. Includes 
problems and qernene, Wide range of 
Sat date mos Expsciall on fundamentals that 
don’t ci Especially valuable to in- 
structors = teachers. Stout art-paper 
cover with cloth back trim. 


2. “Short Talks on Retail Selling.” 
Principles of good retail selling covered 
in human-interest style. Helpful to retail 
salespeople those trying to help re- 
tailers. Buckram binding, 170 pages. 


3. “Getting Ahead in Advertising and 
Selling.”’ Wat to learn, how to get 
started. Finding the job, writing appli- 
cations, interviewing, capitalizing your 
ability or experience. Mostly for young 
men and women but some hints for the 
old boys. Written in 1926 but contains 
supplement on “What to Do Today.” 
Paper bound, total of 144 pages. 


$1 each, postpaid. Set of three, $2.50. 


Not sent on approval but money back if 
not happy with your purchase. 


S. ROLAND HALL 


119 Pierce Ave. - Easton, Pa. 








WANTED! 


A class magazine — circulation 
over 300,000 — wants two addi- 
tional advertising salesmen. One 
in New York office, one in Chi- 
cago. Only those thoroughly expe- 
rienced as producers in selling 
national accounts will be consid- 
ered. Adequate salaries. Write, 
giving full particulars of pre- 
vious experience. Answers will 
be held confidential. Our pres- 
ent staff knows of this ad- 
vertisement. Address “M,” 
Box 291, Printers’ Ink, 6 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















Division Sales Manager 


oe oe oe sales 


P. O. Box 111, New Haven, Conn. 
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Executive Wishes 
to Invest 


Former newspaper publisher de- 
sires connection with reputable 
corporation in another field as 
territory distributor or represen- 
tative, preferably in West or 
Southwest. Will make  invest- 
ment in sound proposition. Best 
references as to integrity, reputa- 
tion, ability. Thoro knowledge of 
merchanilising, advertising, sell- 
ing, accounting, and handling of 
help. 


Address “R,”” Box 293, Printers’ Ink 








ADVERTISING 
YOUNG MAN ADVERTISIB 


of an important sattaetl trade pub- 
lication, happily employed but sees 
bigger opportunity in agency a busi- 
ness. Thirteen years experience in 
sales, promotion, editing. Has many 
valuable contacts and some accounts. 
Address,’"N,” Box 292, Printers’ Ink. 





Art Director, Lay- 
out and Idea Man 


with Reputation for Color Harmony and 
years of experience in preparing practical 
advertising Design, thoroughly familiar 
with all techniques, manners of repro- 
duction and Methods of Printing—de- 
sires connection with an Agency, Printer 
or Publishing House. 


Address “J,” Box 289, Printers’ Ink. 





help... 


Are you in need of sales, advertising or 
merchandising help? Many good men 
advertise in these pages to market their 
services and experience. Perhaps you 
won't have to look farther than this 
issue for the man you want. 


If you experience difficulty in lo- 
cating your man, advertise for him in 
Painters’ Inx. Likely the very man for 
the job will show himself among the fine 
field of applicants your ad will attract. 
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for soap, the stamped trade-mark 
is soon lost as the soap is used. 
The ingenious Hungarian manu- 
facturers seem to have worked out 
a most interesting solution of a 
difficult problem. 

oO . . 

There has been surprising little 
ingenuity shown by advertisers 
using the conversational balloon. 
In most instances, probably, the 











Tee Box 
Raiders 
Here’satip.. 
Stock your refriger- 
ator in advance for the 
bedtime raid. Then, 
satisfy that last min- 
ute urge with the cer- 
tainty of a good night's 
and with the as- 


morning unpleasant re- 
action. 
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old-fashioned comic strip style of 
words spouting from the mouths 
of the characters is satisfactory. 
The campaign of the Terre Haute 
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Brewing Company, nevertheless, 
employs a welcome variation of this 
style of advertising. 

The characters doing the talking 
are shown photographically. Back 
of them are shadows of their fea- 
tures, enlarged. The conversation 
is superimposed over the shadows. 

In addition to being different, 
this method has the advantage of 
adapting itself to any size lettering 
or type the advertiser may want to 
use, 

Incidentally, this same adver- 
tiser is featuring an advertising 
disease that was omitted from the 
tabulation contained in the Oc- 
tober 11 issue of Printers’ INK 
under “Plagues.” Champagne Vel- 
vet beer, product of the Terre 
Haute Brewing Company, does not 
produce “A.E.,” “after effect.” “No 
\.E. in CV.,” is the slogan. 

. . . 

The Washington State Dairy 
Council is a regional unit of the 
National Dairy Council in Chicago 
and works under much the same 
plan. That is, it is a health edu- 
cation organization for the promo- 
tion of increased consumption of 
dairy products in the State in which 
it operates. 

During the year it conducts ad- 
vertising campaigns to increase the 
sale of such products as fluid milk, 
cream, ice cream, butter and 
cheese. During the fall season its 
budget is divided between newspa- 
pers, radio and street car adver- 
tising. 

Last May it was conducting a 
campaign to increase the consump- 
tion of butter—at the very time 
of the Pacific Coast Longshore- 
men’s strike, when the sale of food 
commodities was greatly affected 
thereby. However, the sale of 
butter increased 20 per cent during 
the month and out in Seattle the 
folks at Council headquarters feel 
that in all likelihood this increase 
was tied up in some way with the 
advertising. The supposition is one 
that does not seem to be particu- 
larly far-fetched. 

_ . . 

The Scholmaster has in his files 
a six-page advertisement contain- 
ing thousands of words concerning 
a new publication. The publication 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN—Long ex- 
perience in general and class magazine 
and trade publication work, successful 
record, wide acquaintance, available for 
publisher needing first-class New York 
ranch manager or representative; best 
references, strict confidence. Box 347, P.I. 


HELP WANTED 


Account Executive—For established 
small agency; salary and commission ba- 
sis. Complete co-operation, general and 
specialized accounts. Give complete de- 
tails. Box 351, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen, Experienced, with following, 
to sell Window and Counter Displays, 
New York and Vicinity. Liberal propo- 
sition. Top-notch organization. State all 
details. Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 














ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
If you are a business-getter, seeking a 
liberal commission basis, a reputable 
agency in the Metropolitan area invites 
discussion. Box 352, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 
WITH CREDIT EXPERIENCE 


There is an opening in a large organiza- 
tion for a man who has thorough knowl- 
edge of advertising copy writing and of 
the credit work of banks, manufacturers 
and wholesalers. The position offers 
ample opportunity for productive devel- 
opment. In applying give details of 
advertising and credit experience, educa- 
tion, age, business references and other 
relevant information. Box 353, P. Il 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Laurel’s Process, most economical re- 
producing Salesletters, Pictures, Bulle- 
tins, Diagrams, Cuts unnecessary. $1.50 
hundred; additional hundreds, 20c. Sam- 
ples. Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N.Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Sales Executive—With experience and 
well acquainted with various lines of 
manufacture in New Jersey seeks respon- 
sible connection in advertising or kindred 
field. Highest references. Box 345, P. I. 


Sales Promotion Woman—Experienced, 
good personality, desires position sales 
promotion, research or combination by 
personal contact for advertising agency 
or mill. saat Box 346, Printers’ Ink. 




















EA MAN 
ARTIST—GOOD AGENCY _ BACK- 
sh — VERSATILE— EITHER 
PAR OR FULL TIME. BOX 
354, PRINTERS INK 








SALES ENGINEER 
Electrical; available for new connection. 
Have sold customers that “could not be 
sold,” adapted product soundly to uses 
“to which it was not adapted.” Ad- 
dress Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—ART DIRECTOR 
Versatile, layouts, finishes, art service, 





agency experience. Thoroughly grounded 
in photapraphy, engravi ,» printing. Now 
Ta icago ill trav a 
349, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 
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sumed for any omission. 
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Printers’ Ink Publications ....... 86-87 
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Providence Journal & Bulletin ..... 5 
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pO Ee 
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Advertising rates: Page, $135 ; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page, $33.75 ; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 


















interests him and he would like to 
buy it, but he does not find the 
name and address of the publish- 
ers. The important question is to 
whom shall he send the order and 
the money? 

The book is brought out by a 
prominent publisher but it is im- 
possible to find the exact name of 
the publisher nor the city. 

That being the case, the only 
thing to do is to throw the six- 
page advertisement in the waste- 
basket and hope for a follow-up. 
But, perhaps, the name and address 
won't be given on the follow-up 
either. So the Schoolmaster re- 
mains somewhat ungracefully dan- 
gling as he waits future develop- 
ments, resolved not to buy a book 
he wants until the publisher re- 
veals His identity. 

+ = + 


Death of J. R. Allan 


AMES R. ALLAN, dean of 

Canadian advertising managers 
and for over sixty-four years on 
the staff of the Hamilton, Ont., 
Spectator, died at Hamilton on 
November 14. He was seventy- 
eight years old. 

Until shortly before his death 
he served as advertising manager 
of the Spectator, continuing as a 
consultant after his retirement last 
July. 
Mr. Allan celebrated a half- 
century of service with his paper 
in 1920. 

+ + + 
Van Sant, Dugdale Adds to Staff 

William B. Wilkinson, Jr., has joined 
the copy staff of Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Company, Inc., Baltimore advertising 
agency. C. M. Buchanan, formerly ot 
the Towson, Md., branch of the agency, 
has re-joined the organization in charge 
of media and research. 

. * . 
Now Edward A. Powers Associates 


Edward A. Powers has taken over the 
Swayne Phillips Company, New York 
agency, the name of which has been 
changed to Edward A. Powers Asso- 
ciates. The agency also has an office 
in Los Angeles. 


Ironmonger with Hull 


Having liquidated the C. Ironmonger 
Advertising pay New York, of which 
he was the head for many years, C. Iron- 
has associated with the 
qaverticing agency of W. H. H. Hull & 
Company, also of New York. 
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Out of 100 customers lost to a retail 
store, a few have moved to other parts 
and some have been lured away; 
the great majority have failed to con- 
tinue buying for lack of intelligent 
and persistent follow-up. 


But only one is dead! 


Here's food for thought. For it means 
that of each 100 inactive accounts on 
your books, only one is absolutely 
and irremediably lost to you. The 
others have simply strayed from the 
fold and, properly followed-up by 
direct mail, may be once again re- 
stored to your active list. 


We are here to help. 


Jel. ephone i } 1 edal | ton 3-3500 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY 
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TOTAL 
DAILY 
NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 
NOW IN EXCESS OF 


Practically as large as the com- 











bined circulation of any two other 
Chicago daily newspapers. 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GRE NEWSP 





